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SArt.  I.  *  Defcripiion  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  \  with  a  Map  of  that 
^  Region^  delineated  from  an  aHual  Survey.  -  Read  in  French  he^ 

Ire  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  by  the  Author^  M.  Ch^valiery 
dim  of  that  Society^  and  of  the  Academies  of  Metz^  Cajfly  ana 
^me,  Tranjldted  from  the  Original  not  yet  tublijhed^  with 
Totes  and  Illujlratiohs^  by  Andrew  Dalzel^  m.  A.  F^R-Sm 
din.  Profejfor  of  Greek  and  Principal  Librarian  in  the  Uni^ 
nrfiiy  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  1 53.  ^to.  lOs.  6d.  boards.  CadeU; 
ondon,  1792. 

ERY  Angular  has  been  the  fortune  of  Troy,  in  the  hiftory 
of  our -race.  From  the  mere  accident  of  foliciting  the 
[ition  of  a  Greek  poet  by  its  fiege,  and  of  having  this  fiege 
e  the  fubjeft  of  two  poems  by  him;  a  fmall  town  on  the 
\  of  Afia,  that  engaged  in  a  petty  warfare  at  an  early  pe- 
,  and  was  taken,  facked,  and  half-burned,  at  the  conclufion 
,  rofe  to  a  celebrity  in  hiftory  popular  and  philofophic,  much^ 
md'its  natural  right;  by  fharirig  in  all  the  renown  of  its^ 
3  and  mounting  on  the  wings  ,  of  this  eagle  towards  the 
Troy  has  thus  become  the  earlieft  certain  objeft  of 
hiftory ;  and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  though  known  only  from 
poetical  romances  of  Homer,  has  been  repeatedly  deferibed 
)ber  narrative.  Yet  this  cafual  fplendour  thrown  over  an 
urc  town,  was*  redoubled  by  its  cafual  reverberation  from 
Rontiahs.  Thefe,  priding  themfelves  in  the  bravery  and 
fifm  that  had  been  fung  fo  well  by  Homer,  and, 'with  a  gc- 
>fity  not  ufual  among  them,  preferring  the  patriot  bravery 
patriot  heroifm  of  a  Heftor  to  that  of  all  the  Grecians  ;  dif. 

their  real  origin  from  the  Greeks,  and  fancied  them¬ 
’s  the  defeendants  of  the  I'rojans.  This,  which  was  the 
^  humourfomenefs  of  a  fchoolboy,  the  fuccclTes  of  the] 
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Romans  foon  raifed  into  dignity  and  emblazoned  with  ^lory 
among  themfelves,  and  among  all  their  fubjeeb  nation?.  Whea 
the  Romans  firft  landed  in  Alla  upon  their  career  or  cunqueft 
they  inftanily  repaired  to  Troy,  as  the  grand  cradle  of  their  lu, 
tion  \  embraced  the  poor,  ragged  inhabitants  of  the  half-tiled 
boufes,  as  the  coufins  and  the  brothers  of  the  conquerors  of 
Europe;  and  offered  up  facrificcs  to  their  petty  Minerva  in 
their  petty  citadel,  as  the  common  protedfrefs  of  them  both, 
And,  when  even  this  empire  itfelf  was  fwept  away,  the  fchoob 
boy  fondnefs  had  been  fo  long  engrafted  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  fubjcdls,  and  was  ftill  fo  chcrilhed  by  the  poems  uhich 
had  given' it  birth,  that  half  the  nations  of  their  European  part 
of  the  empire,  fet  themfelves  gravely  for  ages  to  frame  an 
equal  defeent  from  the  Trojans  for  themfelves.  This  imperti- 
nence  has  but  lately  been  baniflied  from  the  realms- of  hilbry. 
Yet  it  has  left  behind  it,  and  will  for  ever  leave  probably,  a 
Itrong  and  lively,  but  rational  and  manly,  defire  of  knowing  all 
which  inveftigation  can  report,  concerning  the  remains  and  fitc 
of  a  city  once  fo  Idclifcd  by  the  fancy  of  mankind,  and  ftill  fo 
interefting  to  the  rdinds  of  fcholars.  Numbers  have  accord- 
ingly  been  upon  the  fields,  of  Troy,  from  the  regions  of  wefttrn 
Europe;  in  order  to  indulge  themfelves  with  the  view,  and  to 
gratify  tHeir  countrymen  with  an  account,  of  what  a  lapfe  of 
about  three  thcifand  years  has  ftill  left  there.  *  One  modem 
^  traveller  in  particular,’  fays  Mr.  Dalzel  in  his  preface, ‘I 
^  mean  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  from  whom  much  was  ex- 

*  pedled,  and  who  publiftied  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  under  thj 

*  tide  of,  Comparative  View  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  Siatij 
^  the  Troade\  had  been  extremely  unfuccefsful  in  his  refearche? 

^  Inftead  of  elucidating  the  fubjeft,  he  feemed  to  have  involve 

*  it  in  greater  obfeurity  than  ever  ;  and  he,  who  had  the  highei 
^  admiration  of  Homer,  and  who  found  that  great  poet  agree 
‘  ing  with  nature  every  where  elfe,  was  reduced  to  the  morti 
‘  fying  necefEty  of  acknowledging,  that  he  could  find  fear 
‘  any  rcfemblance  betwixt  the  pictures  in  the  Iliad,  a.:d  ii 
^  part  of  a  country  which  we  may  fuppofe  the  poet  would  ha 

*  been  careful  to  defcribe,  with  more  than  ordinary  pitcifiorJ 

M.  Chevalier,  therefore,  is  to  do  what  Mr.  W ood  could  m 
do ;  and  we  will  attend  him  with  care,  in  his  efforts.  Ti 
work  is  illuftrated  with  M.  Chevalier’s  large  map  of  the  p'i 
of  Troy,  with  Mr.  Pope’s  and  Mr.  Wood’s  and 

M.  Chevalier’s  map  of  ancient  Troy  and  its  environs.  I 

We  apprehend  M.  Chevalier,  like  moft  of  the  travellers'^ 
have  preceded  him,  would  have  confounded  the  Troy 
Alexander  ordered  to  be  enlarged  and  beautified,  with  anc® 
Troy.  But  he  begins  with  ftating  the  fite  of  that,  before  ■ 
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proceeds  to  the  pontion  of  this*  This  is  at  EJki-Stambaely 
where  are  many  remains  ;  and  ‘  l  urks  arc  to  be  found  at  every 

<  ftep,  employed  in  breaking  farcophagi  of  white  marble,  adorned 
«  with  bafs-relicfs  and  inferiptions,  to  make  bullets  of  them  or 
«  decorations  for  their  own  burying-places :  for  a  long  while, 

*  the  caftles  of  the  Dardanelles  have  been  furnifhed  with  bul- 

*  icts  from  the  ruins  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  magazine  is  not 

*  yet  nearly  exhaufted.  The  walls  of  Alexandria  arc  dmoft 

*  entire.  They  are  eight  feet  thick,  built  of  cut-ftone,  and 

*  flanked  v/:th  towers.  Among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  are 

*  ftill  to  be  feen  a  ftadium,  a  theatre,  two  temples,  and  a  large 

*  edifice,*  commonly  called  Priam *s  palace  by  mariners,  when 

<  Priam's  palace  muft  have  been  a  great  way  from  the  fca,  and 
‘  —this  is  almoft  clofe  upon  the  ftiorc.*  This  our  author 
thinks  to  be  a  bath,  principally  from  ‘  the  large  femicircular 
‘  building,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  fabric,  and 
‘  in  which  the  canals  of  the  aquedu6f,  which  bring  the  water 
‘  thither,  terminate.  If  Pococke  and  Chandler  had  feen  thefe 
‘canals;  if  they  had  penetrated  into  their  vaults,  which  are 
‘  ftill  incrufted  with  the  fediment  of  water ;  if  they  had  ob- 
‘  ferved  the  diredlion  of  the  aqueduff,  which  terminates  there; 

‘  they  would  not  furely  have  miftaken  its  defign.*  /Ee  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  thefe  buildings  are  generally  the  work  of  the 
Romans;  as  Auguftus  planted  a  Roman  colony  in  it,  and 
adorned  it  with  many  buildings  of  magnificence;  and  as  our  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  fays,  that  he  ‘  was  ftruck  at  firft  fight  with  the  re- 

femblance  betwixt  this  edifice,*  the  baths  above,  ‘  and  the 
‘  baths  of  Dioclefian  and  Caracalla — at  Rome.’ 

Leaving  Alexandria,  ‘  I  purfued  my  journey  along  the  fhore 
‘  of  the  Egcan  Sea.  I  foon  arrived  at  a  vaft  plain,*  to  the 
north,  *  which  I  {hould  have  been  tempted  to  take  for  that  of 
‘  Troy,  if  I  had  obferved  in  it  the  "courfe  of  any  river.*  He 
then  crofles  two  rivers  or  brooks,  not  noticed  in  his  narrative, 
hut  apparent  in  his  map ;  and  comes  to  ‘  a  confiderable  ftream, 

*  whofe  water — feems  to  deviate  from  its  natural  courfc,  into  a 
^  new  canal  that  conveys  it  into  the  adjacent  valley.  It  is  eafy 
'  h  perceive^  that  the  alteration  made  in  the  courfe  of  this  ri- 
^  vulet  has  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man  \  though  the  river  be- 
ore,  as  we  are  told,  only  ^  feems  to  deviate  from  its  natural 
'  courfe.*  There  is,  adds  our  author,  ‘  at  a  little  diftance,  a 
'  *^ill,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  real  caufc,  of  the  m//- 
'  hts^^  the  current  being  called  a  rivulet  now  though  a  confider- 
We  ftream  before,  ‘  being  diverted  from  its  aiicient  channel.— 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  furprifing,  if  the  courfe  of  this  llreani 
had  been  altered  by  Herodes  Atticus,*  who  built  an  aqueduct 

^Alexandria;  ‘  and  that  the  aqueduct,  whofe  ruins  extends 

X  2  ‘  towards 
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‘  towards  the  plain  of  Troy,  had  been  intended  to  convey  its 

*  waters  to  Alexandria  Troas/  when  the  new  channel  is  con. 
fefledly  about  ‘  four  leagues’  from  Alexandria  (p.  i2),  and  when 

*  its  progrefs  rigidly  retains  the  direftion  of  a  ftraight  line/  along 
the  mill,  to  the  fea. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  purfue  the  track  of  our  author’s 
rcfearches  and  ideas,  till  thofe  ripened  into  arguments  and  thefe 
mounted  into  conviflions.  We  mean,  only  to  prefent  the  re. 
fult  cf  all,  with  all  its  evidence  attached  to  it.  But  let  us  ob. 
ferve  before  we  come  to  this  point,  that  Mr.  Dalzel,  in  a  nott 
of  p.  49,  cites  Sozomen  for  faying,  that  Conftantine,  before  be 
pitched  upon  Byzantium  for  the  imperial  city>  had  once  ‘  taken 

*  pofleflion  of  the  plain  which  lies  before  Ilium,  near  the  Hcl. 
^  Icfpont,  beyond  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  the  Greeks,  at  the 
^  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  againft  Trot, 
‘  are  faid  to  have  had  the  (fation  for  their  (hips  and  their  tents;’ 
that  this  fpot  is  evidently  the  hill  of  Alexandria,  becaufe  this 
is  ftill  called  by  the  Turks  ^  Efki-Stambael,’  or  ‘  Old  Con- 
‘  ftantinople’  (p.  4) ;  and  that  M.  Chevalier’s  fuppoiition  o[ 
their  fo  calling  it,  Sas  if,  from  its  ftupendous  remains,  they 

*  judged  it  worthy  of  being  the  ancient  capital  of  their  empire,' 
is  all  erroneous,  the  name  referring  to  a  fa£l  in  tradition,  ani 
hiftory  coming  in  to  the  aid  of  etymology.  And  let  us  equally 
add  our  author’s  characters  of  the  three  travellers  of  note  ini« 
mediately  preceding  him.  ‘  This  part  of  his  [Dr.'  Pococke’s] 

.  ^  work,  though  full  of  errors,  and  in  many  refpefts  obfeure, 
proved  however  to  me  a  very  ufeful  guide  in  my  refearches. 
^  That  traveller  had  feen  the  greateft  part  of  the  tomb,’  &c. 
Since  his  time,  ‘  Dr.  Richard  Chandler — vifited  the  Froad 
fome  years  ago :  the  confidence  and  eafe  with  which  thli 
‘  learned  and  refpeflable  traveller  fpeaks  of  the  tombs  d 
^  Achilles,’  &c.  ‘  form  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  cautious  cir- 
^  cumfpedtion  of  Pococke.’  Mr.  Dalzel  has  very  candid!; 
urged  in  a  note,  the  reafon  affigned  by  Dr.  Chandler  himfelffa 
this  peremptorinefs  ;  that  in  an  eflay  which  he  intended  to  pub 
li(h,  he  fhould  ftate  the  arguments  on  which  it  was  foumW 
Yer,  as  Mr.  Dalzel  is  obliged  to  allow,  fince  this  elFay  b 
been  thus  announced  for  fifteen  years  without  any  publication^ 
fince  the  Dodlor  appears  alfo  to  have  ‘  penetrated  into  there 
‘  gion  of  Troy  no  farther  than  a  journey  of  two  hours,’  b 
apology  is  repelled  by  thp  fa6f,  we  think,  and  the  charge  of  p 
remptorinefs  remains  unanfwered.  ‘  I  fhould  have  wifhedmo^ 
‘  cordially  likewife,  to  have  called  to  my  aid  the  obfervaticc 

*  of  Mr.  Wood — ;  but  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  hefitation  ? 

♦  declare,  — that  Mr.  Wood  was  quite  bewildered  in  p 
^  I  road.’ 
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I  Having  dated  his  objections  in  general  to  the  travellers,  we 
i  proceed  to  give  his  own  accounts  under  three  principal 
1  points  \  bringing  together  all  the  fcattered  parts  of  each  deferip- 
I  tion,  and  interpofing  our  own  obfervations  occafionally. 

i  •  PLAIN  OF  OLD  TROY. 

P.  62.  *  Two  curved  ranges  of  hills  extend  from  the  moun- 
1  «  tains  of  Ida  towards  the  fca,  the  one  directed  towards  Rhcc- 
j  ‘  tcum,  and  the  other  towards  Sigeum,  and  forming  each  a 

i  <  fcmicircular  line,  terminate  in  the  plain. - Now  this  is 

S*al(b  properly  called  the  Plain  of  I'roy,  and  was,  ac- 
i !  ‘  cording  to  the  poet,  the  (cene  of  the  greateft  number  of 
battles;  for  it  is  of  confiderable  breadth.*  So  fpeaks 
Strabo  from  his  author,  in  M.  Chevalier’s  tranflation.  ‘  I 
J  obtained  a  view,*  remarks  M.  Chevalier  himfelf  in  p.  27  be*, 
ifore,  ‘  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain.  It  feemed  to 
'  ‘  me  of  a  (emicircular  fliape.  Of  the  two  chains  of  hills  which 
furround  it,  one  appears  to  run  in  a  direction  towards  the  pro- 
^  montory  of  Jeni-chehr,*  commonly  called  by  our  writers  Cape 
J  Janizary,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sigean  promontory,  ‘  and  the 
J  *  other  towards  the  point  of  Jn-Tape-Gbeuluy  fuppofed  to  be 

IRhoetean  promontory.  ‘  The  village  of  Jeni-chehr,*  M, 
ivalier  tells  us  in  p.  151,  ‘  which  is  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
fituate  upon  the  extremity  of  a  high  promontory,  which, 
igether  with  that  of  the  I'hracian  Cherfonefus,  forms  the 
nry  of  the  canal  of  the  Hellefpont.  The  moment  I  entered 
rorreCled  in  errata  into,  was  gohig  to  en'er]  the  church,  I 
)fcrved  upon  a  block  of  marble  the  two  following  words, 
hich  were  fcarcely  legible,  <1>anoaiko  eimi — .  They  arc 
le  beginning  of  the  famous  Sigean  infeription,  well  known 
rthe  learned.*  This  village  is  ennobled  with  fuch  an  in- 
ption,  let  us  add,  becaufe  it  is  hear  the  fite  of  a  very  ancient 
n,  ‘  Troadis — locus,’  fays  Pliny,  ‘  — ipfa  Troas,  Antigonia 
Cla,  nunc  Alexandria,  colonia  Romana ; — et  in  promontorio 
iiondam  Sigseum  oppidum^.’ — ‘  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
le  village  of  Jeni-chehr,  I  ^ftnt  up  to  the  top  of  the  high' 
roniontory,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  extenfive  plain 
ready  mentioned*  (p.  17).  M.  Chevalier  then  purfued  his 
rncy  along  the  (bore  of  the  fea ;  and,  like  another  Chryfes  on 
very  fame  beach, 

B19  otKtUf  diva  Tro^v^Xoi^Coio 

Silent  he  wandered  by  the  founding  main.  Pope. 

thus  crofled  a  river,  and  reached  ‘  a  prominence  or  tongue 
Hand,  which  advances  into  Xa\q  plain  [it  ibould  ht  fca^^  ex- 


♦  L.  V.  c.  30. 
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^  a£lly  oppofitc  to  the  Cape  of  Jeni-chchr*  (p.  2o),  and  jbrnij 
the  Rhoetean  promontory  near  In^Tapc-Gheuiu.  Betwixt  thcit 
two  promontories  were  the  (hips  of  the  Grecians  drawn  upon 
the  beach  ;  and,  as  Homer  fays,  filled  the  whole  wide  mouth  of 
the  (hore,  all  that  was  comprehended  within  the  promontoriesj 

Htovo^  flo/jcoi  /xuyfODf  (tfoy  qvpiB^yctOoy 

The  tents  and  veflels  of  Ulyfles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  baj, 
thofe  of  Ajax  and  Achilles  at  the  two  promontories  of  it ; 

When  baleful  Eris,  fent  by  Jove’s  command^ 

The  torch  of  difeord  blazing  in  her  hand. 

Thro*  the  red  (kies  her  bloody  fign  extends. 

And,  wrapt  in  tempefts,  o’er  the  fleet  defeends; 

High  on  bark^  her  horrid  (land 

She  cook,  and  thunder’d  thro’  the  feas  and  land  ; 

Ev’n  Ajax  and  Achillet  heard  the  found, 

Whofe  (hips,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound. 

•  The  tent  of  the  commander  in  chief,*  fays  M,  Chevalier, 
accordingly  in  p.  97,  ‘  occupied  the  centre  of  the  camp,  Achilb 

*  had  his  (lation  at  the  right  wing  near  the  Sigean  promontorv, 

*  and  Ajax  at  the  left  near  that  of  Rheeteum.*  He  thus  fpeaio 
a  little  more  largely,  than  he  is  authorifed  by  Homer.  Yet,  ia 
contraciition  to  Homer  and  himfelf,  in  p.  105  he  fays  that,  ‘  witii 

‘  refpeft  to  the  large  circular  bafon  to  be  feen  near  to,’  and^*l 
yondy  ‘  the  Rhoetean  promontory,  and  which,  becaufe  in  realityj 

*  it  is  obllrudled 'by  a  fand-bank,  the  Turks  call  Karanlik-UM 

*  muniy  the  flmt-haven\  I  (liould  be  tempted  to  believe,  thatthijB 
vf^s  the  haven  of  the  Greeks^  This  is  not  only  contrary  toH 

what  he  has  already  faid,  but  phyfically  and  hiftorically  ini-H 
poflTible  to  be  true;  phyfically,  for  fuch  a  bafon  to  hold  th® 
numerous  navy  of  Greece;  hiftorically,  becaufc  Pliny  thus  pteB 
exprefsly  the  haven  of  the  Greeks,  where  Homer  and  Natu® 
unite  to  place  it/  betw^een  the  promontories,  ‘  Sigaeuin — 
portus  Ackaorumy  —extra  ftnum  funt  Rhoetea,*  &c  I 
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I  Ar'T.  !!•  Principles  of  Moral  and  PoUfical  Science ;  being  chiefly 
I  a  Retrofpe^  of  Le^ifrcs  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 
I  By  Adam  Fe^gufon^  LL,  D,  and  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  late  Profejfor  of 
I  Moral  Philofopr.y,  pp.  863.  4to.  2  vols.  il.  i6s.  'boards. 
I  Edinburgh:  printed  for  Cadell,  London.  1792. 

I  author  of  this  work  is  already  well  known  to  the  lite- 

I  ^  rary  world  by  his  Hiftory  of  the  Koman  Republic,  and  his 
I  Eflay  on  Civil  Society.  And  as  his  former  productions  have 
nifed  him  to  eminence  as  an  hiftorian,  the  prefent  performance 
muft  cftablith  his  reputation  as  a  philofopher.  It  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  the  remit  of  his  fpeculations  on  morality  and  politics 
during  the  period  of  his  profefibrniip  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  ability  with  which  he  difeharged 
his  duty  in  that  ofHce,  and  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  thofe  who 
were  the  immediate  objeCts  of  his  tuition,  as  well  as  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  In  his  method  of  treating  his  fubjecl  he  has 
avoided  with  equal  care  the  exceffive  abftradednefs  which  cha- 
raftcrifes  fome  of  our  northern  philofophers,  and  the  loofe  de- 
j  clamation  which  has  been  fo  juftly  imputed  to  others.  His 
perceptions  are  matured  by  experience,  and  his  doctrines  illu- 
I  minated  by  eloquence ;  and  the  whole  of  his  production  will 
I  tend  to  accelerate  the  era  when,  by  repeated  experimental  rea- 
I  fonings  upon  moral  fubjects,  their  principles  will  be  cftablifhed 
I  onabafis  which  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  will  vainly  endeavour 
t  to  (hake.  In  order,  however,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an 
I  elHmate  of  the  author’s  merit,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
I  them  an  analyfis  of  the  work,  accompanied  with  fiich  occalional 
I  remarks  as  may  naturally  arile  from  the  lubjccf. 

I  Dr.  Fergufon  remarks,  that  fubjects  may  be  confidered  in 
I  two  points  of  view,  their  a£lunl  (late,  and  attainable  excellence: 
1  the  firft  including:  mere  ftatements  of  fadf,  the  fecond  com- 
I  prifing  objedts  of  ellimation  or  contempt,  praife  or  cenfurc. 
I  After  having  dated,  that,  with  regard  to  man,  knowledge  and 
I  power  are  nearly  correlailye  terms,  pointed  out  the  neceflity  of 
I  attending  to  the  facls  of  which  we  are  confeious,  as  the  only 
yi  method  of  acquiring  accurate  information  of  the  philofophy  of 
the  ht;man  mind,  and  defendinq;  his  preJilcdlion  to  the  doctrines 
i  of  the  ftoics  on  the  grounds  of  their  Lntrinlic  excellence  and  gc- 
I  neral  acceptation,  he  proceeds  to  date  the  plan  on  which  his 
I  -  work  is  condudled : 

i  ‘  The  work  con  fills  of  two  parts.  The  firfi  relating  to  the 
i  or  matter  of  defeription,  and  ftatement,  in  the  hillory  of  man’s  pro- 
I  greffive  nature.  'Fhe  fccond  to  the  Principles  of  Right,  or  the  foun- 
y  toions  of  judgment  and  choice,  whether  in  matters  of  perfonal  qua- 
li^Xi  law,  manners,  or  political  ellabltiliincnts.* 
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Dr.  Fcrgufon  goes  on  to  confidcr  the  place  and  defcriptiou 
of  man  in  the  fcale  of  being.  He  obferves,  that  it  is  the  pe, 
culiar  diftindtion  of  living  natures  to  carry  a  principle  of  aftive 
exertion  in  themfelves;  and  that  the  diltindlions  of  animal  na« 
tUrc  appear  in  will,  their  fitnefs  for  adfion,  their  capacity  ©f 
enjoyment  and  faft'eriiig,  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  and 
their  defire  of  fuperiority  over  beings  of  the  fame  fpecics  with 
thcmfclvcs.  Animals  arc  faid  to  be  cither  aflbeiating  and  gre- 
garious,  or  folitary.  Under  the  iirft  dcfignation  the  fadt  au* 
thorifes  us  to  Comprehend  the  fpecies  of  man: 

*  The  general  combination  of  parts  in  the  fyftcm  of  nature;  the 
mutual  fubferviency  of  different  orders  of  being  on  this  globe;  the 
natural  attachment  of  individuals,  in  every  fpecies  of  living  creature, 
to  fome  others  of  their  kind ;  and  the  frequency  of  gregarious  and 
political  aflemblage  in  the  defeription  of  different  animals,  mud 
greatly  facilitate  the  aJmiflion  of  fociety  as  a  part  in  the  deftination 
of  man ;  or  indeed,  joined  to  the  fad  that  men  are  adually  found  ia 
fociety,  render  argument  on  the  fubjed  of  his  qualification  for  fuch 
a  ftaie  entirely  fuperfluous*’ 

Farnilies  may  be  confidered  as  the  dementary  forms  of  fo¬ 
ciety.  Before  the  force  of  the  firft  family  afFcdlion  is  fpent  re¬ 
lations  multiply,  and  inftindlive  attachments  grow  into  habit; 
the  fuppofed  defeendants  of  a  race  are  multiplied  into  a  tribe; 
and  hence  the  coalition  of  families,  tribes,  and  extenfive  tracts 
of  country  into  nations  under  political  eftabliihments,  which 
combine  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  many  for  common  pro- 
tedion  aiid  fafety.  But  man  is  deftined  to  rife  above  this  pre¬ 
dicament;  he  is  formed  to  range  with  a  fyftein,  and  make  a 
part  in  a  comprehenfiye  view  of  things;  and  no  one  member  of 
tlie  great  body  of  civil  fociety  is  detached  from  the  whole,  or 
ca<i  enjoy  his  good,  or  fuffer  his  evil,  without  fome  participa¬ 
tion  with  others.  Language,  which  may  be  juftly  confidered 
as  the  great  medium  of  communication  and  intercourfe  between 
animals  in  general,  and  man  in  particular,  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  parts,  mute  figns,  fpecch,  and  written  charadlcrs. 
T'hc  ufe  of  fpeech  is  peculiar  to  man;  but  whether  it  be  natural 
to  him,  is  a  queftion  of  greater  difficulty,  though  we  may  clearly 
perceive  the  ground  of  that  preference  which  mankind  have 
univerfally  given  to  the  practice  of  fpeech,  without  fuppoiing  it 
otherwife  natural,  than  as  it  is  obvioufly  expedient  and  recom* 
mended  by  ufe.  Mind,  or  the  principle  of  life  in  man,  is  com* 
petent  to  the  produsftion  of  fpecch,  without  confidering  it  as 
inftin£tivc,  or  tracing  it  to  the  fpecial  exertion  of  one  or  a 
ingenious  men.  But  though  words  appear  to  have  had  as  man/ 
original  (locks  as  there  were  feparate  liordes  or  focieties  of  mcHi 
yet  the  invention  was  original  perhaps  only  to  a  fcw>  or, 
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other  terms,  it  appears  that  men  have  rather  copied  their  writtca 
charaflers  trom  the  model  of  a  few  original  inventions.  Man 
is  diftinguiflied  among  the  animals  by  his  intelligence,  or  mind, 
intimately  confeious  of  itfelf,  as  it  exills  in  thought,  difeernment, 
and  will*  To  man  the  faculties  of  obfervation  and  will  arc 
given'as  an  equivalent  for  every  other  advantage  enjoyed  by  in¬ 
ferior  animals.  While 

^  The  brutes  are  direfted  by  their  inftinfts  to  the  ufe  of  means, 
prior, to  any  knowledge  of  the  end,  man  is  direded  by  his  propenfity 
to  an  end,  whether  of  prefervation  or  advancement,  and  qualified  to 
obferve,  and  to  choofe  for  himfelf  the  means  of  obtaining  that  end* 
Hence  the  uniforuiity  of  works  performed  by  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpccies  of  animal,  and  continued  from  the  firll  to  the  laft  generation 
in  each  :  and  hence  the  indefinite  variety  of  materials,  and  manner 
of  execution  employed  by  men  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  objeds.* 

Our  author,  in  his  fccond  chapter,  proceeds  to  confider  mind, 
or  the  charadleriftics  of  intelligence.  After  a  few  remarks  on 
the  dodrine  of  materialifm,  into  the  formal  difeuffion  of  which 
he  rather  avoids  entering,  he  adopts  the  moft  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  thofe  of  underftanding,  and 
will,  including  under  the  firll:  all  the  operations  which  terminate 
in  apprehenfion  or  knowledge ;  and,  under  the  other,  all  the 
principles  of  choice  or  rcje£lion,  which  terminate  in  will.  The 
hypothefis  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  oppofition  to  the  ideal  fyftem  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  and  modern  fceptics,  is  implicitly  received; 
and,  relting  upon  this  aiTumption,  Dr.  Fergufon  refers  our 
llburces  of  knowledge  to  four  tides,  confcioufneH,  perception, 
teftimony,  and  inference.  By  confeioufnefs  we  obtain  every; 
fpccies  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  ourfelves  ;  in  perception 
we  have  cognizance  of  objects  diftin6l  or  apart  from  ourfelves  ; 
by  teftimony  we  receive  information  of  w’hat  others  have  per¬ 
ceived  or  known;  and  bj  inference  we  collect  from  faifls  or 
circumftances,  previoufly  admitted,  fume  farther  information, 
ivhich  would  of  itfelf  or  other  wife  be  w’anting.  In  examining 
he  degree  of  credit  due  to  evidence,  the  fundamental  rule  is,  to 
ivoid  (he  extreme  of  indiferiminate  credulity  on  the  one  hand, 

>r  indiferiminate  fcepticifm  on  the  other.  Alinds  differ  origi¬ 
nally  in  refpecSl  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pofTefs  the  quality 
obfervation;  and  they  who  have  it  moft,  peffefs  intelligence 

Itfelf  in  the  higheft  degree,  or  at  leaft  are  moft  likely  to  be  dif- 
inguifhed  in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties.  Memory  is  the  conti¬ 
nued  pofleffion  or  power  of  recollefling  what  we  continue  to 
^now  of  a  fubjedt  formerly  perceived.  It  is  founded  on  the  al- 
pation  of  ideas  which  connects  fuhjeils  together,  either  by 
pntiguity  of  time  or  place,  fimilitude,  or  the  more  important 
platioas  of  caufe  or  effe^.  In  the  ufe  of  what  wc  have  any 
I  way 
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way  conceived  or  remember,  we  have  occafion  frequently  for 
the  farther  purp  »fe  of  thought  to  ftate  our  fubjedts  together  or 
feparaiely,  and  one  fubjedt  fully  or  partially,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  mind  in  that  inftancc.  1  he  firft  of  thele  modes 
of  conception  is  termed  imagination,  the  othir  abftradtion. 
The  faculty  of  abftraftlon,  applied  to  matters  of  defeription, 
gives  the  fpccics  and  genera  of  things;  applied  to  the  fucteffion 
of  events,  gives  the  laws  of  nature;  and  applied  to  matters  of 
choice,  gives  the  laws  of  morality:  and  the  hiftorybf  the  un- 
derftanding  may  be  thus  purfued  through  its  feveral  functions 
of  confeioufnefs,  perception,  obfervation,  memory,  imagination, 
abflraclion,  and  fcience.  Man,  though  in  general  let  loofc 
from  the  trammels  of  inftinct,  is  yet,  in  certain  refpeds,  di- 
refted  by  inliindJs  which  precede  the  knowledge  of* his  ends; 
and  as  animals  have,  in  general,  inftindlive  propenfities  to  the 
ufc  of  their  organs,  fo  man  has,  in  general,  to  the  ufe  of  his 
faculties.  In  his  relation  to  other  men  he  has  indefinite  fcope 
for  the  exercife  of  his  adllve  difpofitions.  In  nature  at  large  he 
is  furrounded  w*ith  fpecimens  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  defebt.  In  the  diftindiion  of  excellence  and  de- 
fedf,  he  finds  the  occafions  of  various  paflions,  as  of  pride,  va¬ 
nity,  emulation,  magnanimity^  or  elevation  of  mind.  From 
the  various  modifications  of  the  aftecSIions  of  the  mind,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  dift'erent  circumftances  of  the  objedl,  arife  the  paffions. 
But  notwithftanding  any  bias  originally  given  to  the  nature  of 
man,  or  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  he  is  voluntary  in 
every  choice,  ftill  mafter  of  his  own  actions.  The  fouras 
of  caprice  and  adventitious  afte(Slion  or  pallion,  are  report  or 
prevailing  opinion,  to  which  fomc  men  implicitly  fubmit,  and 
from  winch  others  uniformly  difl'ent.  Paflion  once  entertained, 
ferves  to  confirm  the  notion  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  law  of  our  nature,  fubjeits  and  qualities 
once  conceived  too;ether,  recur  together  as  often  as  either  is 
prefented  to  the  mind.  Language  is  the  great  field  of  arbi¬ 
trary  aflbeiation.  Paflions  are  thus  communicated  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  caufe ;  and 
fentiments  of  the  greateft  force  are  produced  on  frivolous  occa- 
fi.'>ns.  The  aflbeiations  of  fuperftition  or  religious  enthufiafm, 
and  of  honour,  whether  real  or  ima::inarv,  arc  of  the  mod 
powerful  eftccl  in  the  government  of  mankind;  and* 

•  Such  is  the  force  of  afTociatlon  in  ihefe  matters^  ahdfuch  it 
effeiSt  on  our  conduft,  even  in  oppofitiori  to  convi<51ion  ai^  rcal.'d 
that  thou.;h  we  are  fcnfil>Ie  our  notions  are  ilPfounded,  ycr  We  aren^ 
releafcd  from  their  influence,  until  we  have  worn  OiTone  habi:  byde 
grees,  or  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  it  was  framed,  and  until 
have  Jubiiirutcd  another  by  a  fiuiilor  prailicc  or  ufe  in  its  fiead/ 
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The  exiftencc  of  the  freedom  of  will,  or  choice,  in  man,  is 
faid  to  be  founded  on  the  evidence  of  confeioufnefs  ;  and  there 
fore  attempts  to  fupport  it  by  arguments  are  nuijatory;  and  the 
reafonings  in  f-wour  of  moral  iiecefTity  are  confuted  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  brevity,  acutenefs,  and  perfpicuity,  which  have  been 
feldom  employed  on  this  rnuch-controverted  fubje£l.  Moral 
feience  relates  .to  human  nature,  under  the  afped  of  its  fpecific 
excellence  or  defect^  and  regards  the  diftindtion  of  good  and 
evil.  And  as  a  phyfical  law  of  nature  is  a  general  ftate  of  what 
is  uniform  or  common  in  the  order  of  things,  and  is  addrefled 
to  the  powers  of  perception  and  fagacity,  fo  a  moral  law  of  na¬ 
ture  is  equally  general,  though  an  expreflion  not  of  fudt,  but  of 
what  is  good,  and  is  addrefl’ed  to  the  powers  of  eftimation  and 
choice.  To  the  inquirer  into  the  fources  of  religion  among 
mankind  we  may  anfwer,  that  if  the  apprehcnfion  of  a  final 
caufe  or  defign  implies  the  perception  of  intelligence,  if  defiga 
be  the  incommunicable  attribute  of  mind,  and  if  there  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  any  intimation  of  final  caufe  or  defign,  thi 
thcr  we  may  refer  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  intelligent  power  in 
the  fyftcm  of  nature.  The  phyiical  evil  which  exifts  in  the 
world  is  accounted  for  as  being  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  every  created  intelligence,  and  therefore  required  in  a  fyftcm 
of  which  intelligent  being  is  the  capital  form  and  higheft  clafs 
of  cxiftence  ;  and  with  refpedl  to  thofe  evils  which  refult  from 
the  depravity  of  man’s  nature,  and  the  frequency  of  his  crimes 
the  common,  and  perhaps  the  true  folution  is,  that  man,  being 
intelligent  and  free,  is  alone  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his 
will. 

Dr.  Fergufon,  in  his  third  chapter,  treats  of  the  progreflive 
nature  of  man.  After  fome  obfervations  on  the  diftindtion  be¬ 
tween  progreflive. and  ftationar.y  nature,  and  a  ftiort  refutation 
of  the  hypothefes  of  Hobbes  and  Roufi'eau  in  regard. to  the  ftate 
i  of  nature,  he  proceeds  to. point  out  the  principles  of  progreflion 
I  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  principles  of  progreflion  in  human 
^  nature  are  the  vegetating  and  animal  powers  ;  a  power  of  intcl- 
I  ligence  confclous  of  itfelf  and  of  its  gradual  enlargement,  from 
I  the  various'  operations  of  which  arife  the  political,  the  com- 
I  mercial,  and  the  fine  arts.  'J'o  the  end  for  which  any  or  all  of 
I  thefe  arts  are  pradfifed,  the  principle  of  ambition  applies  itfelf; 
I  and,  by  the  continued  practice  ot  them,  habits  are  acquired. 
Habit  is  then  confidered  as  aftedling  our  thoughts,  our  inclina.. 
tions,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment  and  fuflering,  our  acquifi- 
tions  of  ftrength  and  power,  and  in  its  refuks  on  the  general 
hiftory  of  the  fpecies.  Ambition  operates  in  the  concerns  of 
niere  animal  life,  in  the  provifion  of  Tubfiftencc,  of  accommo¬ 
dation  and  ornament;  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  in  the 
I  j  choice 
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choice  of  its  inftitutions ;  in  the  attainments  of  knowledge,  and 
in  every  aim  at  perfedlion,  whether  in  executing  works  of  ge* 
nius,  or  in  the  honourable  part  which  the  worthy  defire  to  fup^ 
port  through  life.  The  commercial  arts  originate  in  the  wants 
and  neceflities  of  animal  life.  ^  They  are  continued,  multiplied, 
and  extended^'  to  fupply  a  continued  or  increafing  confumption, 
and  to  gratify  multiplied  and  accumulating  wants  ;  they  termi- 
nate  in  the  acqaifitioh  of  wealth,  accommodation,  and  orna¬ 
ment.  The  political  arts  originate  in  the  wants  and  defedlsof 
inftinelive  fociety.  'Vhe  fine  arts,  with  all  the  elegant  produc-  ! 
tions  of  fancy  or  tafte,  fpring  from  the  ftock  of  fociety,  and  are  I 
the  branches  or  foliage  wliich  adorn  its  profperity,  or  aftually  I 
contribute  to  the  growth  or  vigour  of  the.  plant.  The  difterent 
modifications  of  human  apprehenfion  include  hiftory,  which  con- 
lifts  intfie  detail  of  particulars  and  fcience,  which  confifts  in 
the  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  their  application.  Merc 
efforts  of  ingenuity,  which  are  made  to  adorn  what  is  otherwife 
ufeful  and  neceflary,  or  to  gratify  an  original  difpofition  of  the 
mind  to  fabricate  for  itfelf  on  the  models  of  beauty  prefented  in 
nature,  are  commonly  termed  the  fine  arts ;  of  which  deferip- 
tion  are  the  arts  of  pr^etry,  painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  This 
•chapter  is  concluded  by  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  progrefs  of 
moral  apprehenfion,  and  his  obfervations  on  a  future  ftate ;  and 
we  would  recommend  the  whole  of  it  as  meriting  particular  at¬ 
tention,  it  conveying  the  founded  inftru£tion  in  the  moft  per- 
ipicuous  and  elegant  language. 

[  To  he  continued,  ] 


Art.  III.  An  EJfay  on  the  Alateria  Medica,  In  which  the 
Theories  of  the  late  Dr,  Cullen  are  confidered\  together  with 
fome  Opinions  of  Air,  Hipiter^  and  other  celebrated  JVriters, 
By  Janies  Aloore^  Alemher  of  the  Surgeons  Company,  pp.  33^* 
8vo.  5s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

iN  this  EJfjy^i  which  is  principally  a  review  of  Dr.  Cullen’s 
^  treatife  on  the  Alateria  Medica  in  two  volumes  quarto,  Mr. 
Moore  is  naturally  led  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  Scotch 
profeflor’s  work.  Such  a  plan  affords  the  writer  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  dilating’  and  contracting  his  obfervations  at  pleafurc. 
Where  he  believes  himfeif  to  have  any  thing  important  to  re¬ 
mark,  he  may  expatiate  at  large,  and  over  barren  topics  he  may 
haitca  as  rapidly  as  he  choofes.  Neverthelefs  there  is  a  difad- 
vannige  which  more  than  compenfates  for  this  advantage.  If 
the  fundamental  work  be  not  both  important  and  popular,  the 
critique  can  never  be  very  interefting.  The  parafitical^  there¬ 
fore,  iieceffarily  follows  the  fate' of  the  ftandard  production;  it 

may, 
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niav,'  Indeed,  die  fooner,  but  it  can  fcarcely  hope  for  a  longer 
duration;  and  Dr.  Cullen’s  treatife,  as  far  as  we  can  judge^ 
cither  from  its  contents  or  from  the  reception  it  has  met  with 
from  the  public,  is  fcarce  able  to  fupport  itfelf. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  temperaments  it  was  eafy  for  Mr.  Moore  to 
fliew  how  conjplicated,  inconfiftent,  and  improbable,  the  hypo- 
thefes  of  his  original  are :  they  belong,  indeed,  to  the  word  Q)c- 
cies  of  hypothefes,  viz.  thofe  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
teft  of  observation.  It  has  feldom  been  our  fortune  to  meet 
with  any  clear  and  fatisfadlory  ideas  in  writers  upon  this  fub- 
jeft;  and  of  courfe  we  were  not  furprifed  to  find  Mr.  Moore, 
in  the  remarks  he  has  Subjoined  to  his  criticifm  on  Dr. .Cullen, 
equally  fanciful  with  his  predecefibrs.  The  reader  will  fmile  at 
fuch  arguments  as  the  following.  He  is  attempting  to  prove 
that  certain  fixed  and  habitual  marks  generally  indicate  certain 
difpofitions  of  the  mind:  ‘  It  cannot  be  imagined,’  he  fays, 

^  that  God  would  give  us  fenfes  liable  generally  to  error ;  and 
^  form  our  fight,  in  particular,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  w'e  (hould 
‘  look  with  hatred  upon  a  good,  and  with  efteem  upon  a  wicked 
^man.’  Multitudes,  we  believe,  will  unite  in  teftifying  that 
God  has  given  them  fenfes  extremely  fallible  in  this  refpedl,  and 
that  fronti  nulla fides  (till  retains  its  value,  as  a  caution,  in  fpite 
of  Meflrs.  Moore  and  Lavater.  Manv  of  his  other  arguments 
appear  equally  inconclufive.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  fee  a  fanguineous  temperament  of  body  aflbeiated  with  a  chp^ 
/mV  difpofition  of  mind;  and  Mr.  Moore  himfclf  is  aware  of 
the  great  power  of  education ;  which,  when  taken  in  its  moQ: 
comprehenfive  and  proper  fenfc  for  all  the  external  circumftances 
that  afFeft  an  individual,  is  nearly  omnipotent  in  forming  the 
charadler.  Hence  we  are  difpofed  toTmagine  that  the  doftrine 
of  temperaments  has  very  little  foundation  or  utility.  Every 
perfon,  by  applying  it  to  individuals,  mull,  how’ever,  dctermijic 
on  this  point  for  himfelf. 

The  next  article  afforded  us  more  pleafure  in  the  perufal. 
The  author  has  juftly  remarked,  that,  until  the  term  putre- 
fa^ion  be  defined,  the  difpute,  w^hethcr  any  fuch  procefs  takes 
place  in  the  living  body,  muft  be  a  mere  verbal  controverfy. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Spallanzani  and  Mr.  Hunter,  he  contends 
agaiiift  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  that  the  food  is  chemically  diffolved 
in  the  ftomach.  He  endeavours  to  render  it  probable*  in  oppo- 
fition  alfo  to  the  opinion  of  the  fame  writer,  that  the  earthy 
part  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  are  really  nutritious, 
and  that  we  obtain  calcareous  earth  and  calx  phofphorata  from  • 
®ur  aliments.  It  is  much  more  probable. to  us,  that  th:Te  fub¬ 
ftances  are  formed  from  their  elements  by  a  procefs  common  to 
s  great  variety  of  animals,  who  carry  it  on  a  larger  or  finailer 
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fcale.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  acid^  oilj  and  fugavy  are  thofe  in* 
grcdlents  of  vegetable  food  that  are  fitted  to  enter  into  the  com* 
pofition  of  the  animal  fluid.  This  opinion  is  not  furprifing  in 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  not  fufHciently  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
fined  mopdern  chemiftry  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  account 
for  nutrition  and  fecretion,  vve  mu!i  have  recourfe  to  much 
(impler  elements  than  thofe  which  he  confiders  as  the  m.trerials 
W’hich  the  chemical  apparatus  of  animals  has  to  work  upon. 

Mr.  Moore  believes  that  the  acid  fo  frequently  found  in  the 
ftomach  is  not  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  vegetables,  but 
fecreted  by  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  itfclf.  He  fupports  his  opU 
nion  by  the  following  confiderations  : 


•  Acidities  are  often  perceived  in  the  ftomach  within  half  an  hour 
after  eating;  whereas  it  takes  feveral  days  before  the  fame  vegetables 
can  produce  as  complete  an  acid  by  fermentation  out  of  the  body, 
although  placed  in  circumQances  the  moft  favourable  for  that 
procefs. 

•  In  order  to  account  for  the  fudden  appearance  of  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach,  thofe  who  credit  the  acefeent  fermentation,  arc  compelled  to 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  ferment  able  to  produce  the  fudden  ferment, 
ation  which  takes  place  there.  Which  hypothefis,  befides  other  ob¬ 
jections,  is  liable  to  this,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  ferment  fo 
powerful  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be.  So  that  the  fupporters  of  the 
above  hypothefis  have  hrft  to  fuppofe  a  ferment,  for  whofe  cxUlencc 
we  have  only  ihcir  alTcrtion  ;  and  then  that  this  ferment  is  more 
powerful  than  any  other  known  in  nature,  for  which  we  have  no 
better  authority. 

‘  But,  rotwithdanding  every  objiClion,  let  us  for  a  moment  ad¬ 
mit,  that  a  ferment,  with  all  the  powers  requiiite,  aClually  exills  in 
the  lloma'jh;  Hi. 1. this  ferment  muH  be  an  acid. 

*  Here  then  It  is  granted,  that  the  ftomach  fecretes  an  acid.  Well, 
flnee  wc  arc  in  pofleffion  of  this,  why  fhould  we  have  recourfe  to  a 
lecond  kind  of  acid,  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  vegetable 
fubftances  ? 

*  Is  it  becaufe  the  acid  feems  fometimes  to  be  In  too  great  quantity 
to  be  produced  by  fecretion  alone? 

‘  If  fo,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  in  healthy  ftomachs  the  quantity 
of  acid  is  always  fmall,  and  that  excefs  of  acidity  is  a  difeafe.  And 
why.  fliould  an  extraordinary  fecretion  of  the  juices  in  the  ftomach 
appear  more  fingular  than  that  of  other  fecreted  liquors  ?  The  milk, 
the  bile,  .and  the  tears,  are  formed'  in  uncommonly  large  quantii’.e?, 
w'hen  the  breails,  the  liver,  and  the  lachrymal  glands,  are  affected  in 
a  pariicu;ar  way. 

‘  There  is.  however,  another  clrcum (lance  which  convinces  me 
that  acidities  in  the  ftomach  are  not  owing  to  fermentation. 

‘  For  if  this  were  the  cafe,  fuch  acidities  would  principally 
take  place  after  eating  thofe  vegetable  fubftances  which  ferment  moil 

readily;  and  lefs  acidity,  or  perhaps  none,  would  occur  after  eatirg 
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fach  vegetable  fubftanccs  as  are  kncnvn  to  ferment  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all. 

<  Put  the  reverfe  of  this  is  found  in  faft ;  for  difpeptic  patients 
complain  but  little  of  acidity,  after  eating  the  pleafant  acid  and  fvveec 
fruits,  whofe  juices  quickly  ferment  out  of  the  body ;  whereas  the 
fame  patients  are  much  dillurbed  with  acidities  upon  eating  the  oily, 
kernels  of  nuts,  which  refill  the  acetous  fermentation.  And,  whac 
feems  quite  decifive  of  the  argument,  expreiTed  oils  and  fat,  which 
occafion  the  greateft  acidity,  are  abfolutely  incapable  of  growing 
four. 

•  To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  if  acidity  in  the  ftomach  were 
owing  to  the  acefeent  fermentation,  a  dilTolution  of  the  vegetable 
fublUnce  in  the  ftomach  would  neceftfarily  take  place  at  the  fame 
time ;  confequently  fuch  acidities  would  occafion  a  quicker  digeftion. 
Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  excefs  of  acid  is  a  proof  of  a  (low 
and  iueftedlual  digeftion.’ 

Throughout  the  article  ajlringents  Mr.  Moore  differs  from  Dr* 
Cullen,  and,  as  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  we  imagine,  with 
great  propriety.  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofes  that  feme  aftringents,  as 
acids  and  alcohol,  a£l  ‘  by  contracling  folids  formed  of  the  fame 
‘  fluids  which  thofe  matters  coagulate;’  and  that  others  ail  by 
tanning.  It  is  fufiicient  to  a(k  for  the  proofs  of  fuch  opinions, 
and,  when  we  find  none  given,  to  difmifs  them  from  our  no¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Moore  denies  the  exiftence  of  fubftances  capable  of 
ajtringing  or  conjhinging  the  living  fibre ;  and  he  refers  all 
aftringents  to  the  head  of  tonics ;  and  under  this  head  he  gives, 
probably  without  being  aware  of  the  coincidence,  the  very  doc¬ 
trine  of  Dr.  John  Brown ;  making  bitters,  the  tonics  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  to  be  only  the  jefs  diftufible  ftimulants.  Vinous 
liquors,  he  obferves,  as  well  as  bitters,  quicken  digeftion.  But 
‘  vinous  liquors  act  inftantaneoufly,  not  only  on  the  ftomach, 
‘  but  their  cordial  effedts  extend  immediately  to  the  whole  ner- 
‘  vous  fyftem.  Bitters,  on  the  other  hand,  adt  more  (lowly; 
‘  they  produce  but  little  excitement  through  the  general  ner- 
‘  vous  fyftem;  but  they  ftimulate  very  confiderably  the  fecret- 

*  ing  furface  and  nerves  of  the  ftomach . Vinous  li- 

*  quors,  therefore,  promote  digeftion  belt,  if  fwallowed  imme- 
‘  diately  after  our  food  ;’  bitters,  if  taken  an  hojr  or  two  before 
eating.  Dr.  Culien  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  injury 
occafioned  to  the  ftomach  by  the  long- continued  ufe  of  bitters. 
Mr.  Moore  eafily  explains  the  phaenomenon,  according  to  the 
Brunonian  or  Hunterian  dedtrine.  Mr.  Moore  adds,  as  a 
pradtical  obfervation,  that  iron  filings  are  a  better  tonic  than  ruft 
of  iron. 

Under  the  title  narcotics  Mr.  Moore  beftows  juft  praife  on 
tis  author  for  contributing  to  allay  the  terrors,  formerly  fo  pre¬ 
valent. 
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valent,  concerning  opium.  Wc  add,  that  Brown  has  done  in¬ 
finitely  more  towards  bringing  this  noble  medicine  into  free  ufe, 
and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  into  continued  wky  dofc 
after  dofc,  as  the  bark  is  given  in  intermittents.  To  Dr.  Cul- 
Icn’s  hypothefis,  that  opium  and  narcotics  in  general  render  the 
nervous  fluid  lefs  elaftic  and  lefs  moveable,  it  would  have  been 
furprifing  if  Mr.  Moore  had  not  objefted.  He  ridicules,  with 
equal  good-nature  and  juftice,  the  Profeffor^s  fuppicmental  hy. 
pothefis,  that  the  medicines  of  this  clafs  aft  as  indirect  Jiimu- 
lantSy  vii.  by  exciting  the  vigilance  of  the  vis  medicatrix  na^ 
iuree  to  counteraft  the  threatened  torpor.  Mr.  Moore  confiders 
them  as  (limulants — he  adds,  ‘  that  the  name,  Jlimulants^  given 

*  to  narcotics,  will  furprife  many.’  Surely  his  apprehenlions 
are  groundlefs,  if  by  many  he  means  perfons  accuftomed  to  in- 
quiries  of  this  nature.  It  is  fo  long  fince  this  opinion  has  been 
advanced,  it  has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  fo  ably  maintained, 
that  no  pfaftitioner  of  medicine  can  now  be  ftartled  at  it.  .And 
when  Mr.  Moore  fpeaks  with  the  diffidence  of  a  perfon  who 
thinks  he  is  advancing  fomething  new,  his  manner  muft  be  af- 
fefted,  or  elfe  he  muft  have  been  ftrangely  inattentive  to  what 
has  been  lately  paffing  in  the  medical  world. 

Under  the  articles  fyphilis  and  mercury  our  critic  quits  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  takes  up  Mr.  Hunter.  He  affents  to  the  greater 
part  of  this  gentleman’s  opinions,  contending,  however,  for  a 
venereal  fermentation.  This  opinion  he  is  induced  to  adopt, 
becaufe  he  cannot  conceive  how  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  virus  as 
is  fometimes  abforbed,  fhould  produce  the  effefts  that  take 
place.  ‘  It  fometimes  happens,  for  example,  that  a  fmall  chancre 

*  is  healed  after  being  open  only  a  few  days.  The  quantity  of 

*  matter  abforbed  in  fuch  a  cafe  muft  be  very  fmall ;  yet  the 

*  moft  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  univerfal  difeafe  often  are  the 

*  confequences  of  this  abforption.’  The  difficulty  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  how  great  effefts  in  the  body  can  be  produced  by  fmall 
quantities  of  any  fubftance  is  fo  much  alleviated  by  the  etfefls 
of  certain  poifons,  that  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means  fufficient 
ground  to  eftablifti  the  theory  of  fermentation  in  the  living  fyf- 
item  upon.  And  until  the  advocates  for  this  procefs  (hall  pro¬ 
duce  fome  direft  proof  or  probability,  we,  for  our  parts,  muft 
agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  rejefting  the  fuppofition.  We  think 
Mr.  Moore  ingenious,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  attempt  to  refute 
Mr.  Hunter’s  do£lrine  of  a  latent  difpojition  to  the  venereal  aftion 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  reader  will  find  the 
paffage  at  p.  269;  we  recommend  it  to.  his  attention;  we 
Ihouid,  indeed,  willingly  have  extrafted  it,  if  this  article  had 
not  been  already  extended  to  a  length  fully  adequate  to  the  im-» 
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portance  of  the  work  reviewed.  There  remain  but  two  heads, 
txpeSlorants*  and  empties.  The  fame  chara£ter  will  apply  to  them 
as  to  thofe  we  have  already  noticed.  They  are  fenhble,  and 
agreeably  written  rather  than  profound.  The  author  every 
where  exprelTes  himfelf  with  modefty:  he  maintains  throughout 
a  tone  of  refpe6l  towards  Dr.  Cullen,  correfponding  to  the 
motto  he  has  chofen : 

Inventore  minor ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  aufim 
Harentem  capiti  multa  cum  laude  coronam. 

We  have  but  one  remark  more  to  fubjoin.  We  have  been 
(truck,  and  we  think  every  reader  will  be  ftruck,  with  paflages 
written  in  a  drain  of  urbanity  and  humour  extremely  (imilar 
to  that  which  pervades  the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  tra¬ 
veller,  father  of  the  author  of  the  prefent  produdion. 


Art.  IV.  The  fecret  Hiftory  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  by  a  Member  of  his  Privy  Council.  To  which  are 
added,  IntroduEtory  Sketches  of  the  preceding  Period  from  the 
Accefjion  of  fames  /.  IVtth  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  continuing 
the  Narrative,  in  a  fummary  Manner,  to  the  Revolution,  by  the 
Editor,  pp.  977.  8vo.  2  vols.  12s.  boards.  Bew.  Lon¬ 
don,  1792. 

THOUGH-  no  period  of  Britilh  hiftory  has  undergone 
more  ftrift  invettigation  than  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  it  refitted,  for  near  a  century,  the  efforts  of  the  moft  di¬ 
ligent  inquirers,  and  even  now  fome  of  its  tranfa£fions  ftill  re¬ 
main  imperfeiStiy  elucidated.  Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  • 
to  be  aferibed  to  any  peculiar  deficiency  of  public  records,  but 
to  tile  fecret  motives,  and  the  complication  of  views  and  inte- 
lefts,  which  adluated  the  politics  of  that  time.  From  the  title 
of  the  work  before  us  we  might  be  induced  to  expe£l:  additional 
information  refpefling  this  interefting  fubjeft ;  and  information 
we  undoubtedly  obtain ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  nature  that  can  throw 


I  •  Let  us  remark,  -however,  that  we  hold  his  theory  of  catarrh  to 
Ibe  totally  falfe,  and  his  pradice  pernicious.  Catarrh,  he  fays,  is 
I*  nfually  produced  by  a  check  given  to  the  perfpiration and  ‘  the 
Idiief  means  of  cure  is  continuing  conllantly  in  a  warm  chamber,  and 
Vicing  warmly  clothed.’  Fortune  preferve  us  from  warm  chambers 
Vo  the  incipient  ftage  of  catarrh !  In  fmall-pox  it  was  ufual  for¬ 
merly  to  pen  patients  up  in  warm  chambers,  and  load  them  with 
VUnkets.  The  prafiice  is  equally  rational  in  catarrh. 
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much  light  upon  what  requires  moft  to  be  Illuminated.  The 
privy  counfellors  of  Charles  were  frequently  as  little  acquainted 
with  their  mafter’s  real  intentions,  as  they  were  with  thofe  of 
their  own  coadjutors  in  the  cabinet;  and,  amidfl:  the  difguife 
of  fentiment  which  they  generally  aflfumed,  it  is  more  by  acci- 
I  dent  than  the  fagacity  of  hiftorians  that  their  condudt  has  at 
length  been  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  public. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  prefent  work  an  identity  of  expreflion, 
and  in  others  a  great  fimilarity  to  the  Continuation  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon’s  Life,  printed  at  Oxford,  have  induced  the  editor 
to  prefix  the  following  adyertifement,  which  affords  a  tranf- 
action  equal,  in  point  of  fecret  management,  to  any  contained 
in  the  hillory : 

.  *  Some  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  publiftied  about  forty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Shebbeare,  feemed  to  breathe  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  liberty,  and  afforded  fo  many  proofs  of  wit,  genius,  and  political 
information,  as  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  Mr.  Pitt,  after¬ 
wards  E  irl  of  Chatham.  Shebbeare’s  name  was  at  firft  concealed,  for 
very  obvious  reafons;  and  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  contradift  an  infinuation 
thrown  out  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  his  being  the  author  of 
thofe  letters  himfelf,  in  order  to  divert  from  Shebbeare  the  ftormof 
miniftcrial  vengeance.  He  gave  the  D  oft  or  a  farther  proof  of  his 
friendihip  and  confidence  by  putting  into  his  hands  the  manuferiptof  1 
the  fbllowirg  work,  to  prepare  it  for  publication.  But  Shebbeare | 
was  in  his  heart  a  Tory;  and  having  had  another  maniifcript  nearly j 
on  the  fubjeft,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  own  fentiments,  given  hiiii| 
a  liitle  time  after,  he  refblved  to  print  the  latter,  and  to  prevent,  ifj 
poflible,  the  appearance  of  the  former.  The  favourite  manuicriptlj 
had  been  long  preferved  in  the  old  Earl  of  Dorfet’s  family,  and  was 
fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  Eurl  of  Clarendon.  It  contained  re¬ 
marks  on  feveral  occurrences  during  the  Earl’s  adminiftration,  fior 
the  year  i6fo  till  his  difgrace  in  1667.  But  Shebbeare,  finding  i| 
in  many  parts  very  defeftive,  made  bold,  before  he  returned  tliJ 
other  work  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  feleft  from  it  what6ver  he  thought  woul| 
eafily  coalefce  with  his  tory  performance ;  and  filled  up  other  chaTn. 
by  the  efforts  of  his  own  ingenuity.  It  was  advertifed  with  the  Es. 
of  Clarendon’s  name,  and  being  unexpeftedly  claimed  by  one  of  hi 
defendants,  the  Doftor  chofc  rather  to  give  up  the  eventual  prof- 
of  the  falc,  than  to  difeover  his  own  artifice.  The  Oxford  editC' 
took  Shebbeare’s  copy;  and,  without  any  other  proof  of  its  genuir^ 
nefs  than  his  filcnce,  they  printed  it  as  a  Continuation  of  the  Earle 
Clarendon^s  Life.  Hence  the  famenefs  and  fimilarity  of  many  p- 
lages  in  two  produftions  (b  very  diflFerent  in  every  other  relpcft.*  = 

The  hiftory  begins  with  the  triumph  of  the  royalifts  at  tj 

reftoration,  a  retrofpedl  of  the  paft,  and  an  anticipation  of 

future.  The  ingratitude  of  Charles  has  often  been  cenfured  w 

hiftorians;  but  the^ prefent  writer  endeavours  to  exculpate hw 
‘  .  ft# 
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from  this  charge.  He  affirms  that  the  Icing’s  apparent  negleft 
of  his  friends  did  not  arife  from  any  natural  bafenefs  of  heart, 
but  from  a  variety  of  foibles  in  his  temper  and  condudf,  joined 
to  fome  unfavourable  impreffions  made  upon  his  mind  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  return  from  exile.  His  profufion,  which  was 
boundlefs  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  in  gratifying  fome  diffj- 
lute  favourites,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  reward  perfoiis  of 
much  greater  defert  j  and  when  the  claims  of  merit,  and  of  long- 
deferred  hope,  were  urged  with  importunity,  though  he  felt,  fays 
our  author,  the  juft  ice  of  the  fting,  he  never  could  endure,  noi 
even  pardon,  the  feverity  of  remonftrance. 

The  ingratitude  imputed  to  Charles  receives  farther  expla* 
nation  from  the  following  extradf : 

»  It  may  be  further  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  king’s  fuppofed 
ingratitude,  that  he  took  a  furfeit  of  importunate  claimants  almoft  in 
the  very  firft  moments  of  his  reftoration.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  within  three  hours  after  his  landing  at  Dover,  he  found 
many,  who,  from  their  own  fufferings,  or  thofe  of  their  fathers,  and 
their  conft ant  adherence  to  the  fame  principles,  were  juftly  looked 
upon  as  his  mod  faithful  friends ;  and  who  now  waited  with  joy  to 
kifshis  hand.  They  were  received  by  him  with  open  arms,  and 
with  fuch  flowing  expreflions  of  grace,  that  they  eafily  aflured  ihem- 
feWes  the  accompliihment  of  all  their  deiires  from  fo  affable  and  ge¬ 
nerous  a  prince.  Some  of  them,  that  they  might  not  lofe  the  firft 
opportunity,  forced  him  to  give  them  an  immediate  audience,  in 
which  they  reckoned  up  the  infupportable  loflcs  undergone  by  them- 
felvcs,  or  their  fathers,  and  fome  fervices  of  their  own ;  and  thereupon 
demanded  the  prefent  grant  or  promife  of  particular  offices,  with  fuch 
confidence,  and  fuch  tedious  difeourfes,  that  the  king  was  extremely 
naufeated  with  their  fuits,  though  he  knew  not  how  to  break 
hm  them.  In  this  irkfome  fltuation  he  was  detained  for  fome 
ko^s;  and  did,  in  truth,  from  that  time  contrad  fo  great  an  anti- 
l^y  tb  the  perfons  of  fome  of  thofe  troublefome  applicants,  though 
Bieh  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  that  he  never  afterwards  received  their 
Biddreires  with  his  ufual  grace  or  prttience ;  and  rarely  granted  any 
Bdng  they  defired,  though  the  matter  was  more  reafonable,  and  the 
wnner  of  afking  much  more  modeft.’ 

m  This  author  gives  a  fatisfa<ftory  account  of  the  omiffion  of  a 
•blic  funeral  of  Charles  the  Firft,  intended  to  have  been  celc- 
wattd  after  the  reftoration : 

1  ‘  The  king,’  fays  he,  *  had  intended,  that,  fome  time  before  this 
■Ue  triumph  on  his  own  account,  the  body  of  his  father  fliould  be 
Amoved  from  VVindfor,  and  interred  with  all  folemnity  at  Weftmin- 
tV)  and  that  the  court  (hould  continue  in  mourning  till  the  corona- 
But,  after  the  ftridleft  fearch,  the  corpfe  could  not  be  found. 
jiAce  was,  indeed,  no  mark  which  might  lead  to  the  difeovery  of 
frS  particular  fuot  where  it  was  buried.  All  the  wainfeot,  railing, 
^'1  ^  •  Y  2  and 
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and  partitionty  in  the  church  belonging  to  Windfor-Caftley  had  bee 
broken  doum  by  the  garrifon  there  during  the  civil  warSy  and  ail  the 
monuments  had  been  defaced  before  the  royal  body  was  conveyed 
thither  by  Cromwell’s  order.  Only  four  noblemen >  with  three  fer- 
vants  eachy  were  fuffered  to  enter  the  caftle  to  attend  the  interment^ 
and  could  not  well  fix  upon  any  objedy  in  fo  defolate  a  place,  to  aflill 
their  future  recolieftion  fiefides,  two  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  were  now  dead ;  and  the  furvivors,  the 
Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindfey,  with  fuch  of  the  fervants  who 
had  been  admitted  with  them,  as  were  ftill  living,  went  in  vain  to 
^e  a  furvey  and  examination  of  the  place ;  they  found  themfclvci 
incapable  of  forming  any  judgment  where  the  corpfe  lay.  On  being 
told  by  fome  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  new  pavement  of  the 
church,  that  the  earth  feemed  to  lie  lighter  in  a  particular  part,  they 
ordered  it  to  be  dug  up,  and  fearched  all  round,  but  to  no  purpofe; 
and,  upon  their  return,  the  king  gave  up  all  farther  thought  of 
inquiry. 

‘  This  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  propofed  folemnity  did  not, 
and  could  not  take  place.  But  as  this  was  not  made  public,  the 
omiffion  of  fuch  a  tcftimony  of  reverence  for  the  late  king  was 
afcribed  to  a  variety  of  other  caufes.  Some  thought  it  was  owing  to 
his  prefent  majefiy’s  want  of  filial  piety ;  others  fancied  that  it  arofe 
from  the  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  fuch  a  funeral  with 
fuitable  pomp ;  and  a  few,  who  valued  themfelves  for  their  politial 
fagacity,  faid  they  were  fure  that  his  majefty’s  council  had  wifely 
difTuaded  him  from  fuch  a  refolution,  which  might  awaken  old  ani 
mofities,  and  give  rife  to  much  diforder  and  commotion.* 


As  many  readers  might  be  difappointed  at  meeting  with  np 
anecdote  of  gallantry  in  the  Secret  Hiftory  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  we  (hall  prefent  them  with  the  author’s 
account  of  Barbara  Villiers ;  which  places  the  king’s  behaviour 
towards  the  queen  in  a  harlh  and  indelicate  point  of  view 


Whatever  teftimonies  of  public  joy  were  given  on  this  occaiion 
in  a  (hort  time  there  appeared  not  that  krenity  at  court  whici 


yet  in  a  (hort  time  there  appeared  not  that  (erenity  at  court  whicli 
was  expe&ed.  There  was  a  lady  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  whom 
the  king  had  lived  in  great  and  notorious  familiarity  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  into  England ;  and  who,  a  little  before  the  queen’* 
arrival,  had  been  delivered  of  a  Ton,  whom  the  king  owned.  Tii 
fcandal  of  fuch  a  connexion,  though  (he  was  a  married  woman,  ^ 
hitherto  been  thelefs  in  confideracion  of  the  king’s  being  young,  ^ 
gorous,  and  (ingle ;  and  upon  a  prefumption,  that  when  he  (hou 
DC  married,  he  would  contain  himfelf  within  (Irifler  bounds  of 
cency  and  virtue.  But  it  foon  appeared  that  this  favourite  mi 
not  only  retained,  but  greatly  increafed  her  former  influence; 
fucceeded  too  well  in  completely  alienating  the  king’s  alTeflions  fi 
his  queen,  and  filling  him  with  prejudices  againfl  the  virtuous  c 
fels  of  his  bell  friends. 

*  When  the  queen  came  to  Uampton-Court,  (he  brought  with 
a  formed  refolution  that  (be  would  never  fufifer  the  lady,  who 
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much  fpoken  of,  to  be  in  her  prefence.  The  king  was  determined 
on  the  very  reverfe ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  led  the  lady  himfelf  into 
her  majefty’s  chamber,  and  prefented  her  to  the  queen,  who  received 
Ker  with  the  fame  grace  as  fte  had  done' the  red,  there  being  many 
lords  and  other  ladies  at  the  fame  time  there*  ilut  whether  her 
majefty  in  the  indant  knew  who  ihe  was,  or  upon  recollefiion  found 
it  afterwards,  (he  no  fooner  fat  down  in  her  chair  than  her  colour 
changed,  tears  gulhed  out  of  her  eyes,  her  nofe  bled,  and  (he  fainted, 
fd  that  (he  was  forthwith  removed  into  another  room,  and  all  the 
company  withdrew.  Though  thefe  were  the  natural  workings  of  Hc(h 
and  blood  in  a  young  and  jealous  wife,  the  king  was  fo  enraged,  that, 
from  that  moment,  he  treated  the  queen,  even  in  public,  with  the 
utmoft  indifference  and  indignity,  till  her  fpirit  ^ing  at  length 
broken  by  fuch  cruelty,  and  the  hrmnefs  of  her  mind  exhauiied  in 
ufelefs  llruggles,  (he  funk  into  the  oppo(ite  extreme  of  condefeeniion 
and  meannefs.  She  not  only  admitted  the  lady  to  be  of  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  ufed  her  kindly  in  private,  but  was  familiar  and  merry 
with  her  in  public ;  fo  that  her  majtfty  forfeited  all  the  compaflion  be« 
fore  felt  for  the  barbarity  of  the  affronts  (he  underwent;  and  the  king's 
indifference  was  now  changed  into  a  fettled  contempt.’ 

Thofe  who  argue  for  the  dignity  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons, 
muft  acknowledge,  from  the  following  extraft,  that  it  was  little 
confultcd  at  this  period  : 

*  In  the  courfe  of  aimed  three  years,  fince  this  parliament  was 
drft  aifembled,  many  members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  had  died; 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  have  fome  of  the  king’s  menial  fervantt» 
chofen  in  their  places.  Hence  it  happened,  that  there  was  a  very 
great  number  of  men  in  all  dations  in  the  court,  as  well  below  dairs 
as  above,  who  were  become  members  of  parliament ;  and  there  were 
very  few  of  them  who  did  not  think  themfelves  qualified  to  reform 
wb'atfoever  was  amifs  in  church  or  date,  and  to  procure  whatfoever 
fupply  the  king  would  require.  They  who,  from  the  lownefs  of  their 
former  rank  in  his  fervice,  never  before  had  prefumed  to  fpeak  to 
him,  now,  by  the  privilege  of  parHament,  referred  to  him  every  day, 
and  had  as  much  conference  with  him  as  they  deiired.  They  even 
took  the  liberty  to  give  their  opinions  and  advice  on  the  conduA  of 
Us  affairs ;  and  reprefented  fuch  and  fuch  men,  whom  they  liked,  as 
well  affefted  to  his  fervice ;  and  others,  of  much  greater  merit,  but 
who  paid  them  lefs  refpefl,  as  ill  affeded,  and  as  wanting  duty  to  hit 
majedy.  Availing  themfelves  of  the  king’s  weaknefs  in  too  cafily  be¬ 
lieving  fuch  infinuations,  they  brought  the  perfons,  of  whom  they  had 
fpoken  faivourably,  and  whofe  great  recommendation  confided  in  a 
profeffed  readinefs  to  do  any  thing  his  majedy  pleafed  to  preferibe, 
to  receive  his  thanks,  as  well  as  immediate  diredions  from  himfelf 
how  to  behave  in  the  houfe,  though  many  of  them  were  in  reality 
capable  of  no  other  inftrudion  than  to  follow  the  example  of  fomc 
iifereet  man  in  whatfoever  he  (hould  vote.' 
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We  cannot  difmifs  this  work  without  obferving,  that  it  is  im¬ 
properly  termed  a  Secret  Hiftory ;  for  we.  fcarcely  meet  with 
any  anecdote  which  merits  the  application  of  fuch  a  title.  The 
narrative,  however,  appears  to  be  faithful,- and  the  editor  has 
fupplied  it  with  many  pertinent  annotations,  illuftrative  of  the 
fubje£l. 


Art*  V.  SeSIionum  Conicarum  Ltbri  Septemi  ‘  accedit  TraSfatus 
de  ScMionibus  Conicisj  et  de  Scripioribus  qui  earum  DoSlrinam 
tradiderunt,  jJuSlore  Jbramo  Robertfon^  A.  M.  ex  ade  Chrijlu 
pp.  398*  4to*  il.  IS.  fewed.  Elmfley*  London,  1793. 


TH  E  doftrine  of  conic  feftions  Is  one  of  the  moft  confider- 

oc  KranrK^c  rkf  th#*  tncifKpmaf Ire  ?  Ka. 


^  able,  as  well  as  oldeft,  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  be¬ 
ing  of  eminent  ufe  in  many  important  concerns  in  life  and  in 
the  fciences,  and  having  been  .treated  of,  from  the  moft  early 
periods  of  the  mathematics,  with  various  improvements,  down 
to  the  prefent  day.  The  number  of  the  conic  feftions  is  three; 
the  ellipfe,  the  hyperbola,  and  the  parabola,  which  arife  by  cut¬ 
ting  any  cone,  below  the  vertex,  in  certain  degrees  of  obliquity, 
by  a  plane ;  the  fedlion  being  a  parabola  when  the  plane  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  fide  of  the  cone ;  an  ellipfe  when  it  cuts  two  oppo- 
fiie  fides,  both  below  the  vertex ;  but  an  hyperbola  when  it  cuts 
the  two  oppofites,  the  one  below  the  vertex,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
duced  above  it.  This  important  branch  of  the  fublime  geometry 
has  been  treated  of  by  the  early  writers,  from  the  time  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  and  before  him,  of  which  there  remain  feveral  records; 
but  the  earlieft  regular  elementary  treatife  now  extant  is  that  by 
the  celebrated  Apollonius,  about  two  hundred  years  before 
Chrift ;  the  writings  upon  this  fcience  of  all  the  authors  before 
his  time  having  been  unfortunately  loft,  unlefs  we  except  fome 

Earts  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  about  two 
undred  and  forty  years  before  Chrift,  which  we  ftill  find  in  his 
Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  the  l^eatife  on  Spheroids  and  Co¬ 
noids,  and  elfcwhere.  And  fince  that  time  almoft  all  ages  and 
nations  have  produced  their  treatifes  or  improvements  in  this 
excellent  branch  of  geometry. 

After  fo  many  refpcdlable  writers  \Yho  have  gone  before  him, 
It  is  a  very  daring  attempt  in  a  young  author  to  undertake  to 
give  another  new  elementary  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeil.  To 
his  honour,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  .that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon  has  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  tafk  in  a  very  able  manner, 
having  produced  a  treatife  at  once  copious,  methodical,  pure, 
and  enriched  with  much  new  matter.  And  on  this  occafion,  as 
Wwll  as  the  very  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and  L^tin,  of  the 
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works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  juft  delivered  from  the  Cla- 
rtndon  prefs,  we  have  reafon  to  congratulate  the  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  for  the  pleafing  profpeA 
of  the  improving  ftate  of  the  mathematical  fciences  there,  as  we 
arc  informed,  and  to  which  doubtiefs  the  encouraging  example 
of  our  ingenious  author  contributes  not  a  little. 

The  prefent  treatife,  which  is  honoured  with  the  names  of  a 
very  refpedlable  and  long  lift  of  fubferibers,  is  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  delivered  in  the  pure  and  claffical  ftyle  of  the  beft 
geometrical  method,  imitating  the  genuine  manner  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Robertfon,  after  thefe  laft  two  authors,  firft  derives  the 
principal  properties  of  the  fe£lions  from  the  folid  or  cone  itfelf, 
independent  of  any  arbitrary  defeription  in  plane;  and  then  from 
thefe  he  derives  the  other,  or  fecondary  properties,  in  a  clear 
and  elegant  manner.  The  work  is  divided  into  feven  books, 
the  titles  and  contents  of  which  are  as  follow: 

*LIBER  PRIMUS. 

‘  Ad  vicefimam  ufque  propofitionem  de  Cono  agitur.  Poflea  ex- 
iibentur  Sedliones  in  piano  pofitse,  et  per  redas  lineas  fuperficiem 
Conicam  contingentes,  qux  revera  etiam  fedionum  ipfarum  locus  eft, 
affediones  earum  maxime  generates  demonftrantur. 

‘LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

‘  Tradantur  ca  qux  ad  Parabolam  pertinent.  Agitur  de  redis  qux 
Parabolam  contingunt  vel  fecant ;  de  diametris,  earum  ordinatis  et 
parametris;  et  de  redis  a  curva  ad  focum  et  diredricem  dudis. 
Ad  finetn  libri  hujufee  explicantur  ea  qux  ad  Parabolic  Quadraturani 
fpedant.  ' 

‘LIBER  TERTIUS. 

*  Oftenditur  quomodo  fiat  in  Cono  fedio  fubcontraria,  et  fedionem 
omnem  Conum  ambientem,  neque  bafi  coni  parallelam  neque  fub-* 
contrariam,  Ellipfem  effe. .  Deinde  agitur  de  Ellipfeos  centroj  dia-* 
metris,  earum  ordinatis  et  parametris;  de  redis  qux  ad  focos  dudx, 
funt,  contingentibus  focalibus,  et  axium  feementis  inter  focos  etfec-’ 
tionem ;  et  poftrerao  de  ratione  inter  Ellipfcm  et  circulum  qui  circa 
cam  deferibitur. 

‘LIBER  QUARTUS. 

‘  Demonftrantur  ea  qux  ad  Hyperbolam  et  Hyperbolas  oppofitas 
fpedant — primo  qux  ejnfdem  generis  funt  cum  iis  qux  in  libro  fe- 
cundo  et  tertio  expofita  funt,  quatenus  aftediones  ilhs,  qux  tribus 
(edionibus  conveniunt— pofiea  qux  de  afymptoils  Hyperbolx,  tt  de 
Hypcrbolis  iis  qux  conjugatx  dicuntur,  omnino  edifeenda  funt.  Dc- 
ratio  exponitur  quam  habent  ad  fe  invicem  fegmenra  Hyp:r- 
holica,  uti  etiam  atfinicas  qux  inter  ea  ell,  et  nunicrorum  loga- 
fithmos. 
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We  cannot  dlfmifs  this  work  without  obferving,  that  it  is  im¬ 
properly  termed  a  Secret  Hiftory ;  for  we.  fcarcely  meet  with 
any  anecdote  which  merits  the  application  of  fuch  a  title.  The 
narrative,  however,  appears  to  be  faithful,-  and  the  editor  has 
fupplied  it  with  many  pertinent  annotations,  illuftrative  of  the 
fubje6t. 


Art*  V.  Se^tonum  Conicarum  Libri  Septem\  '  accedit  TraSlatus 
de  SelVionibui  Conicisy  et  de  Scriptoribus  qui  earum  DoSlrinam 
tradiderunt*  jfuSlore  Jbramo  Robertfony  M.  ex  ade  Chrijlu 
pp.  398*  4to.  il.  is.  fewed.  Elmfley*  London,  1793. 

^T^HE  doftrine  of  conic  fe£lions  is  one  of  the  moft  confidcr- 
^  able,  as  well  as  oldeft,  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  be¬ 
ing  of  eminent  ufe  in  many  important  concerns  in  life  and  in 
the  fciences,  and  having  been  .treated  of,  from  the  moft  early 
periods  of  the  mathematics,  with  various  improvements,  down 
to  the  prefent  day.  The  number  of  the  conic  feftions  is  three  j 
the  ellipfp,  the  hyperbola,  and  the  parabola,  which  arife  by  cut¬ 
ting  any  cone,  below  the  vertex,  in  certain  degrees  of  obliquity^ 
by  a  plane ;  the  fedtion  being  a  parabola  when  the  plane  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  fide  of  the  cone  5  an  ellipfe  when  it  cuts  two  oppo- 
fiie  fidcs,  both  below  the  vertex ;  but  an  hyperbola  when  it  cuts 
the  two  oppofites,  the  one  below  the  vertex,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
duced  above  it.  This  important  branch  of  the  fublime  geometry 
has  been  treated  of  by  the  early  writers,  from  the  time  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  and  before  him,  of  which  there  remain  feveral  records; 
but  the  earlieft  regular  elementary  treatife  now  extant  is  that  by 
the  celebrated  Apollonius,  about  two  hundred  years  before 
Chrift ;  the  writings  upon  this  fcience  of  all  the  authors  before 
his  time  having  been  unfortunately  loft,  unlefs  we  except  fome 
parts  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  Chrift,  which  we  ftill  find  in  his 
Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  the  l^eatife  on  Spheroids  and  Co¬ 
noids,  and  elfewhere.  And  fince  that  time  almoft  all  ages  and 
nations  have  produced  their  treatifes  or  improvements  in  this 
excellent  branch  of  geometry. 

After  fo  many  refpcdlable  writers  \YhQ  have  gone  before  him, 
It  is  a  very  daring  attempt  in  a  young  author  to  undertake  to 
give  another  new  elementary  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  To 
his  honour,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  .that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon  has  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  tafk  in  a  very  able  manner, 
having  produced  a  treatife  at  once  copious,  methodical,  pure, 
and  enriched  with  much  new  matter.  And  on  this  occafion,  as 
Wwll  as  the  very  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the 
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of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  juft  delivered  from  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  prefs,  we  have  reafon  to  congratulate  the  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  for  the  plcafing  profpeft 
of  the  improving  ftate  of  the  mathematical  fciences  there,  as  we 
arc  informed,  and  to  which  doubtiefs  the  encouraging  example 
of  our  ingenious  author  contributes  not  a  little. 

The  prefent  treatife,  which  is  honoured  with  the  names  of  a 
very  refpedlable  and  long  lift  of  fubferibers,  is  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  delivered  in  the  pure  and  claffical  ftyle  of  the  beft 
geometrical  method,  imitating  the  genuine  manner  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Robertfon,  after  thefe  laft  two  authors,  firft  derives  the 
principal  properties  of  the  feftions  from  the  folid  or  cone  itfelf, 
independent  of  any  arbitrary  defeription  in  plane ;  and  then  from 
thefe  he  derives  the  other,  or  fecondary  properties,  in  a  clear 
and  elegant  manner.  The  work  is  divided  into  feven  books, 
the  titles  and  contents  of  which  are  as  follow: 

*LIBER  PRIMUS. 

•  Ad  vlcefimam  ufque  propofitionem  de  Cono  agitur.  Poftea  ex- 
ilbentur  Sedliones  in  piano  pofltse,  et  per  redas  lineas  fuperficiem 
Conicam  contingentes,  quae  revera  etiam  feftionum  ipfarum  locus  eft, 
affeftlones  earum  maxime  generales  demonftrantur. 

‘LIBER  S  E  C  U  N  D  U  S. 

‘  Traftantur  ca  qux  ad  Parabolam  pertinent.  Agitur  de  re^lis  quae 
Parabolam  contingunt  vel  fecant ;  de  diametris,  earum  orciinatis  et 
parametris;  et  de  re^tis  a  ciirva  ad  focum  et  dire(^ricem  dudis. 
Ad  finem  libri  hujufee  explicantur  ea  qux  ad  Parabolae  Quadraturani 
fpeflant. 

‘LIBER  T  E  R.T  I  U  S. 

*  Oftenditur  quomodo  fiat  in  Cono  fedio  fubcontraria,  et  fedionem, 
omnem  Conum  ambientem,  neque  bafi  coni  parallclam  neque  fub-‘ 
contrariam,  Ellipfem  effe.  Deinde  agitur  de  Ellipfeos  centroi  dia- 
mciris,  earum  ordinatis  et  parametris;  de  redis  quae  ad  focos  dudae 
funt,^contingcntibus  focalibus,  et  axium  feementis  inter  focos  et  fee-* 
tioncm ;  et  pofiremo  de  ratione  inter  Ellipiem  et  circulum  qui  circa 
cam  deferibitur. 

I  ‘LIBER  QUART  US. 

^  Demonfirantur  ca  qux  ad  Hyperbolam  et  Hyperbolas  oppofitas 
Ipedant — prime  qux  ejufdem  generis  Amt  cum  iis  qux  in  libro  fe- 
condo  et  tertio  expofita  funt,  quatenus  affediones  ilhs,  qux  trlbus 
tftionibus  conveniunt— pofiea  qux  de  afymptotis  Hyperbolx,  ti  dc 
Hyperbolis  iis  qux  conjugatx  dicuntur,  omnino  edifeenda  funt.  De-' 
nique  ratio  exponitur  quani  habent  ad  fe  invieem  fegmenta  Hyp;r- 
blica,  uti  etiam  alfinuas  qux  inter  ea  ell,  et  numcrorum  loga- 
riihmos. 
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•  LIBER  QJJINTUS-. 

^  In  llbro  quinto  quaedam  ex  Sedionum  affir^ionibas  primarils,  in 
libris  prxcedentibus  fc:paranin  dcmcriftratae;  iimul  enunciantur,  id. 
circo  fcilicet^  ut  facilius  eas  ec  conjunfUm  poftea  chare  detur.  Ellip. 
fees  et  Hyperbolae  direArices  definiuntur,  et  quae  ad  illas  pertinent, 
fufius  explicantur.  Agitur  copiolius  de  reAis  lineis  quae  feAiones 
contingunt  aut  fecant,  et  de  iis,  quarum  affeAiones  ex  comparatione 
earum  cum  reAis  lineis  per  focos  duAis  innotefeunt.  Sequuntur  pro- 
pofuiones  nonnullae  de  axibus  et  de  rationibus  inter  eos  et  diametros 
conjugatas,  et  aliae  quae  ad  parallelogramma  fpeAant  circa  Ellipfem 
vel  Hyperbolas  conjugatas  deferipea; 

‘LIBER  SEXTUS. 

‘  Traduntur  ea,  qus  perutilia  licet  et  cognitu  omnino  neceflaria 
inter  priorum  Librorum  propofitiones  non  ita  commode  traAare 
licuit.  Quae  magis  fubtilia  lunt  de  Hyperbolx  afymptotis  demon- 
ftrantur,  ut  et  alia  de  affinitate  inter  reAas  arymptotit  Hyperbolae  pa- 
rallelas  et  diametros  Parabolae,  et  de  ParaboUs  afymptoticis.  Adji. 
ciuntur  nonnulla  de  trapeziis  inferiptis  feAioni  alicui  vel  Hyperbolii 
oppolitis,  et  de  fedionibus  quae  fe  invicem  fecant  vel  contingunt. 

‘LIBER  SEPTIMUS. 

‘  De  fedionibus  (imilibus  agitur,  de  redis  quae  fediones  fecant  vel 
contingunt  et  harmonice  dividuntur,  de  circuits  fediones  vel  Hyper¬ 
bolas  oppofitas  contingentibus,  et  dc  circulis  qui  eandem  curvaturam 
cum  fedionibus  habent.  Oftenditur  quomodo  fediones  deferibi 
poflint,  quae  per  punda  data  tranfeant,  et  redas  pofitione  datas  con- 
tingant.  Poftremo  exponitur  methodus  inveniendi  duas  medias  pro- 
portionales  inter  duas  redas  lineas  datas,  et  quibus  artificiis  datum 
angulum  trifariam  fecare  licet/ 

By  which  arrangement  of  the  matter,  in  thefe  feven  books,  the 
fcience  is  delivered  in  a  very  regular  and  profitable  manner. 

After  the  whole  elementary  theory  of  the  conic  fedions  is 
thus  difeufled,  in  thefe  feven  books,  there  is  added  by  our  au¬ 
thor  an  abfolutely  new  work,  being  an  hiftorical  account  of  the 
writings  and  improvements  in  this  branch  of  the  mathematics, 
under  this  title,  De  Se^fionibus  ConictSy  et  de  Scriptoribus  qui 
earum  DoStrinam  tradiderunt.  This  hiftory  is  diftributed  into 
three  chapters,  viz.  Cap.  I.  De  Se£lionum  Conicarum  Nctiin 
ante  jfpollonium.  Cap.  II.  De  Methodis^  quibus  de  Se^ioniki 
Conicis  Scriptcres^  primaries  earum  affeSliones  indagati  funt. 
Cap.  III.  De  SeSfionum  Conicarum  doGrina  incrementis^  praciput 
de  iis  qua  ex  hac  p'lrte  a  recentioribus  enodata  funt. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  of  notices  concerning  the  conic 
fedions  before  Apollonius,  the  author  has  collided  ‘ together 
whatever  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancients,  which 
however,  befide  the 'writings  of  Archimedes, i^mounts.. to  n? 
more  than  notices  that  certain  authors  among  nfldft  ancient 
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had  written  treatifes  upon  this  part  of  geometry.  Among  thefe, 
we  notice  Euclid  himfetf^  who,  according  to  Pappus,  wrote 
four  books  of  conic  fections,  which  were  faid  to  be  augmented 
by  Apollonius,  who  alfo  added  four  more  to  them,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  eight  books  of  this  author.  Ariftaeus,  according  to  the 
(arne  authority,  wrote  five  books  on  the  fame  elements.  Conon 
of  Samos^  it  is  alfo  faid,  wrote  upon  the  fame.  Archimedes 
too,  according  to  Heraelius,  wrote  a  treatife,  err  firft  publiflicd 
one,  on  the  elements  of  conic  fe£lions.  Of  this  treatife,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  works  that  are  extant  of  this* 
eminent  author.  But  that  he  was  very  well  (killed  in  this 
l^ranch,  is  abundantly  manifeft  from  many  parts  of  thofe  very 
^rks,  in  feveral  parts  of  which  he  occafionally  lays  down  fome 
of  the  more  curious  and  remarkable  properties  of  them.  It  is 
next  remarked,  that  it  is  probable  the  fim  who  inreftigated  the 
affections  or  properties  of  the  conic  feftions  was  Menechurus, 
the  difciple  of  Eudoxus,  foon  after  the  time  of  Plato,  upon 

5iich  he  mud  have  fallen  in  the  refolution  of  certain  problems 
lich  could  not  be  refolved  by  the  help  of  right  lines  and  circles 
ly.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  problems  are  thefe  two, 
viz.  the  trifeCtion  of  an  angle,  and  the  inferting  of  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  lines,  in  the  determination  of 
which  Menechurus  particularly  applied  himfelf,  and  to  which 
he  gave  two  folutions,  the  one  by  means  of  two  parabolas,  and 
the  other  by  a  parabola  and  hyperbola.  Befide  thefe,  many 
others,  it  is  fuppofed,  among  the  ancients,  treated  on  the  fame 
fubjeCt. 

Mr.  Robertfon  then  adverts  to  the  date,  as  to  advance  or  im¬ 
provement,  in  which  the  conic  feClions  were  before  the  time  of* 
Apollonius,  which  he  deduces  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes.  He  here  fhews  that  mou  of  the  great  general  pro¬ 
perties  were  then  known,  even  thofc„.concerning  the  propor¬ 
tionality  of  the  rectangles  under  the  fegments  of  parallel  fecants, 
or  the  (quares,of  their  parallel  tangents ;  as  alfo  the  afFeCtions  of* 
fimilar  feClions ;  together  with  the  quadratures  of  them,  their 
centres  of  gravity,  and  the  meafures  of  the  conoids  or  fpheroids 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  them  about  their  axes.  He  finally 
concludes  this  chapter  with  dating  the  manner  in  which  the  an¬ 
cients,  before  the  time  of  Apollonius,  confider  the  cone,'  or  ra¬ 
ther  cones,  to  be  cut,  in  deriving  the  fcCfions.  .  Thefe  they* 
derived  from  right  cones  only,  that  is,  cones  generated  by  a 
right-angled  triangle  revolved  about  the  perpendicular,  or  cones 
having  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  their  bafe.  In  all  the  fcc- 
tionf,  the  cutting  plane  always  entered  the  cone  in  a  direClion 
perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  it.  And  to  derive,  in  this  way,  the 
three  feveral  feCUons,  they  ufed  as  many  different  forts  of  cones  : 
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for  a  parabola  they  ufed  a  right-angled  cone,  that  is,  having  the 
angle  at  the  vertex,  which  is  formed  there  by  two  oppofite  iides, 
or  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  a  feftion  through  the  axis,  a  right 
angle ;  by  which  means  it  is  evident  that  the  cutting  plane  will 
be  parallel  to  the  other,  or  oppofite  fide  of  the  cone  :  and  for  an 
cllipfe  they  ufed  an  acute-angled  cone,  or  one  whofe  vertical 
angle  is  acute ;  in  which  cafe  it  would  cut  alfo  the  other  fide  of 
the  cone  below  the  vertex :  but  for  the  hyperbola  they  ufed  an 
obtufe  cone,  or  one  that  has  its  vertical  angle  obtufe  \  in  which 
cafe  the  plane  would  cut  the  other  fide  of  the  cone  produced 
above  the  vertex,  inftead  of  below  it.  And  accordingly  the 
names  they  gave  to  thefe  feftions  were  feftions  of  a  right- 
angled,  or  acutc-angled,  or  obtufe-angled  cone;  and  not  pa¬ 
rabola,  ellipfe,  and  hyperbola,  which  were  names  given  them 
by  Apollonius,  who  derives  all  thefe  feflions  from  any  one  and 
the  fame  cone,  viz.  by  cutting  the  cone  in  a  dire^ion  either 
parallel  to  the  oppofite  fide,  or  making  an  acute  or  an  obtufe 
angle  with  it, 

Mr.  Robertfon  then  enters  upon  his  fecond  chapter,  treating 
of  the  methods  in  which  the  writers  on  conic  feftions  have  de¬ 
rived  their  primary  afFcd^ions  or  properties.  Thefe  he  divides 
into  two  methods,  viz.  that  in  which  they  are  derived  from  the 
folid  cone  itfelf,  and  the  other  which  confiders  the  curves  as  de- 
feribed  upon  a  plane.  And  firft  of  thofe  who  derived  them  in 
the  former  way,  or  from  the  cone  itfclf.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
Apollonius,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  Archimedes,  or 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  This  work  is  in  eight 
books,  of  the  contents  of  which  Mr.  Robertfon  here  gives  a 
particular  defeription.  This  author  introduced  the  method  of 
cutting  all  the  fedlions  from  any  one  and* the  fame  cone,  either 
right  or  oblique,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  three  feeftions  in 
prefent  life,  the  parabola,  ellipfe,  and  hyperbola,  as  was  remarked 
abpve ;  alfo  the  parameter,  or  latus  re(ftum,  the  latus  tranfver- 
fum,  or  tranfverfe  axis,  the  oppofite  hyperbolic  feeftions,  the  fe-  I 
cond  diameter,  and  the  centre,  as  alfo  the  afymptotes.  .  Of  the  I 
ancients  who  followed  Apollonius  in  this. line,  or  commented  I 
upon  him,  Mr.  Robertfon  enumerates  Screnis,  Hypatia  the  I 
daughter  of  Theon,  Pappus,  and  Eutocius.  After  thefe,  which  I 
was  but  a  very  few  centuries  after  Chrift,  this  as  well  as  the  ■ 
other  fclences  were  in  a  manner  loft,  being  kept  from  perifliing  ■ 
among  the  Arabians  and  Moors,  who  reftored  them  again  to  ■ 
Europe  about  the  tenth  century  of  Chrift,  after  which  we  begin  H 
to  fee  gradual  advances  in  them  by  ^  the  European  nations.  B 
Mention  is  here  made  of  a  treatife  by  John  Werner,  of  Nurem-  B 
berg,  in  22  books,  in  the  year  1522 ;  and  of.one  by  Lovani,  in  B 
1548,  ‘  De  SedVione  Conica  OrtHogona,  qux^^parabola  dicltiir;  B 
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Jeque  Spcculo  Uftorio,  Libelli  duo,  ha£lenus  defiderati :  Refti-* 
tuti  ab  Antonio  Gogava  Gravienfu’  The  next  author  here 
nientioned  is  Mydorgius,  who  publiflied,  at  Paris  in  1631,  two 
books  on  conic  leftions,  and  again  in  1641  four  books  ;  thougli 
it  is  faid  he  wrote  eight  books  in  all :  this  is  a  very  good  work, 
Next,  de  la  Hire’s  treatife,  in  1673,  again  in  1679,  and 
thirdly  in  1685,  in  nine  books.  Then  the  treatife  of  James 
Milnes,  at  Oxford,  firft  in  1702,  again  in  1712,  and  thirdly  in 
1723.  ^  bis  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  de  la  Hire’s  treatife. 

Robertfon  next  commends  the  elegant  treatife  of  Hamilton, 
publifhed  in  1758,  who  he  obferves,  however,  followed  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Guarinus  in  1671 ;  whofe  propofitions  were  alfo  given 
by  William  Jones,  in  his  Synopfis  Palmariorum  Mathefeos,  in 
1706. 

Of  the  writers  who  treated  the  conic  fe^Etions  in  the  other 
or  as  curves  deferibed  by  mechanical  motion  on  a  plane, 
Mr.  Robertfon  firft  reckons  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Wallis, 
whofe  treatife  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1655.  It  is  here 
ihewn  that  Wallis  expreffed  thefe  curves  by  algebraic  equations, 
denoting  their  chief  property ;  thus,  if  p  denote  any  ordinate,  d 
its  correfponding  abfeifs,  I  the  latus  refium,  and  t  the  whole 
diameter  3  then,  in  the  parabola  it  will  be  in  the  ellipfe 

f  zidl —  ~  d^y  and  in  the  hyperbola iz: i/ ^  Wallis 

[£rft  treated  thefe  curves  in  the  analytical  method.  He  next  ad- 
[verts  to  the  treatife  by  De  Chales,  in  his  Curfus  Mathematicus, 
in  1674;  who,  after  the  manner  of  Wallis,  conftrinSls  or  de¬ 
fines  his  curves  on  a  plane,  from  the  relation  between  the  ab- 
feiffes  bf  the  diameter  and  their  correfponding  or.dinates  ;  but  he 
demonftrates  their  properties  in  the  geometical  manner.  Laftlv, 
lojohn  de  Witt,  whofe  Elementa  Linearum  Curvamni  was 
publifhed  by  Schbbten  Iri  1659. 

Mr.  Robertfon  then  finally  enters  upon  his  third  and  laft 
chapter,  concerning  the  various  improvements  that  have  been 
mh  in  the  conic  fedions,  efpecially  by  the  moderns.  And 
here  again  he  begins  with  Apollonius.  The  eight  books  arc 
Tientioned  by  Pappus.  Among  the  oriental  manuferipts  of  the 
celebrated  Golius  was  found  one  in  Arabic,  containing  feven  of 
Ihefe  books ;  and  a  fimilar  copy  of  the  fame  books  was  difeo-. 
iefed  at  Florence  by  Borelli,  a  Latin  verfion  of  which  was  pub- 
lihed  in  1661  by  Abraham  Ecchellenfis,  an  Arabian.  I'he 
jighth  bbok  wzs  never  feund  3  but  it  was  reftored  by  Halley, 
mm  the  lemmas  relating  to  it  that  were  given  by  Pappus  in  his 
pollcftions, 

B  As  to  the  circumftanccs  and  properties  concerned  in  the  gra- 
pual  improvement  of  this  fcience,  Air.  Roberiron  dilllng'iillies 
li  them 
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them  into  fuch  as  relate  to  the  axes^  the  focl^’  the  afymptotes^  fvnU 
lar  fe£fionSj  the  quadrature  of  the  fpaces,  ofiulatory  circles^  and  the 
dejeription  'of  the  curves  upon  planes. 

As  to  the  properties  relating  to  the  ax^'S^  he  (hews  that  thefe 
were  all  laid  down  by  Apollonius,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  for 
every  pair  of  conjugate  diameters. 

As  to  the  foci^  this  is  a  more  modern  term.  Mr.  Robertfo 
{hews,  however,  that  Apollonius  firft  treated  of  the  chief  pro 
pertics  relating  to  lines  drawn  to  the  foci  of  ellipfes  and  hyper 
bolas,  but  under  another  name;  for  he  calls  thofe  points,  pun^a 
ex  applicatione  fa5la.  As  to  the  focus  of  a  parabola,  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  who  firft  treated  of  it,  or  at  what  time.  Mr.  Robertfon 
finds  the  firft  mention  of  it  in  Lovani^  about  1548,  in  his  Specuk 
Vfiorio^  both  by  name  and  its  properties ;  though  he  thinks  it 
muft  have  been  found  out  and  treated  of  before  by  the  optical 
writers*  Mydorgius  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  properties  of  the 
focus,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  the  umbilicus^  and  efpecially  in  the  pa- 
rabola. — Gregory  St.  Vincent  alfo,  in  1647,  treated  of  the  foci 
of  the  ellipfe  and  parabola,  but  omitted  the  hyperbola,  which  is 
rather  extraordinary.  He  treated  alfo  of  the  property  of  the 
direitrix  in  the  parabola. — ^Mr.  Robertfon  makes  alfo  honour- 
able  mention  concerning  the  foci  and  direftrices,  and  their  pro- 
perties,  of  the  eminent  authors  De  la  Hire,  Hamilton,  and 
Emerfon. 

Mr.  Robertfon  then  proceeds  to  the  afymptotes\  the  chief  pro 
perties  of  which  he  finds  ,  firft  mentioned  by  Menechurus;  but 
the  firft  demonftrations  of  them  that  are  extant,  are  by  Apollo 
nius,  viz.,  in  the  firft  24  propofitions  of  the  fecond  book.- 
Mydorgius  and  Gregory  St.  .Vincent,  derive  the  properties  of 
the  afymptotes  from  the  cone.  The  latter  of  thefe  alfo  men 
tions  the  parabolic'parallels  ;  and,  firft  of  any,  the  analogy  be 
tween  the  hyperbolic  fedtors,  bounded  by  the  afymptotes,  and 
the  logarithms  of  numbers.  Properties  of  the  hyperbolic 
afymptotes  and  parabolic  parallels  are  alfo  treated  of  by  Ha 
milton. 

/I'he  properties  of  Jimllar  feSlions  were  known  to  Archimedes, 
and  to  others  before  him ;  and  were  very  well  treated  of  b; 
Apollonius,  and  more  recently  by  lUofpjtal. 

The  quadrature  of  the  feftions  was  treated  of  by  the  ancients, 
and  efpecially  by  Archimedes,  who  accurately  fquared  the  pa¬ 
rabola,  and  ftlll  more  fully  by  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  in  his 
Opus  Geometricum  Quadraturae  Circuli  et  Sedlionum  Con:, 
1647.  Archimedes,  befide  the  perfefb  quadrature  of  the  pare* 
bola,  (hewed  the  relation  between  the  ellipfe  and  a  circle  de 
feribed  upon  iis  iranfverfe  axis  ;  alf)  that  the  circle  is  equal  t 
a  right-angled  triangle  having  the  radius  for  its  perpendicular. 
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and  the  circumference  for  its  bafe ;  which  reduced  its  quadra* 
turc  to  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circumference;  and, 
finally^  he  (hewed  that  this  ratio  Is  between  that  of  i  to  and 
I  to  3ff. — For  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  Vifcount 
Broanckcr  lirft  gave  an  approximation  by  an  infinite  converging 
feries,  in  1656.  Soon  after  Mercator  computed  the  fame  by 
means  of  the  logarithms,  and  gave  an  approximation,  by  a  fe- 
rics,  for  the  fpace  between  the  curve  and  its  afymptotes ;  of 
which  alfo  James  Gregory  prefently  gave  a  geometrical  demon* 
ftration.  But  the  moft  complete  approximation  was  given  by 
Newton,  in  his  general  methods  of  quadrature  by  means  of 
fluxions. 

As  to  the  ^culatory  circle^  and  the  radius  of  curvature^  fome 
properties  ot  them  were  treated  of  by  Apollonius,  though  not 
by  name,  .viz.  where  he  treats  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  lines 
that  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  a  given  point  taken^in  the 
axis;  for  if  the  point  be  taken  at  the  dilfance  of  half  the  para¬ 
meter  from  the  vertex,  the  circle  deferibed  with  that  radius  will 
ofculate  the  curve  at  the  vertex.  And  in  like  manner,  if  an 
ofculatory  circle  be  deferibed  to  the  vertex  of  any  diameter 
whatever,  it  will  cut  off  from  that  diameter  a  fegment  equal  to 
its  parameter.  And  the  fame  things  were  demonftrated  by  Vi- 
viani  in  his  work,  ‘  De  Maximis  et  Minimis  Geometrica  Di- 
vinatione  in  quintum  Conicorum  Apollonii  Pergaei  adhuc  de(i- 
deratum.’  In  the  Leipfic  A£ls  of  1686  Leibnitz  publiihed  his 
*  Meditatio  nova  de  natura  anguli  contaSius  et  ofculi^  horumquc 
ufu  in  pradtica  Mathefi,  ad  figuras  faciliores  fuccedaneas  diffi- 
cilioribus  fubftituendas;’  in  which  paper  he  firft  calls  that  circle 
by  its  name.  .  The  properties  of  it  were  alfo  treated  in  the 
I^ipfic  Afts  of  1692,  in  De  Moivre’s  Mifcellanea  Analytica, 
and  in  Newton's  Geometria  Analytica.  Mr.  Robertfon  then 
obferves  that  the  firft  book  of  the  conic  fedions  in  which  he 
finds  the  fubjedf  of  fuch  circles  treated,  is  that  of  Milnes,  the 
properties  of  which  are  demonftrated  by  means  of  evanefeent 
quantities.  And  Trevigar  afterwards  gave  the  fame  as  new 
in  his  Conic  Se£lions,*i73!.  But  they  were  demonftrated  geo¬ 
metrically  by  Dr.  Robert  Simfori,  in  his  treatife  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

As  to  the  mechanical  defeription  of  the  feSfions  on  a  planey  Mr„ 
Robertfon  (hews  that  It  muft  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
It  appears,  by  what  remains  of  Menechurus  on  the  finding  of 
two  mean  proportionals,  that  the  mechanical  defeription  of  the 
parabola  and  hyperbola  was  effected  by  what  was  called  the 
Circinum  Iftdori,  Aquilonius  gives  a  defeription  of  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  Circini  Eliiptici  in  his  Optics,  in  1613;  which 
is  drawn  from  the  fame  property  as  that  of  the  inftrument,  for 

the 
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the  feme  purpofc,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  tratnrfuk 
Mydorgius  delivered  many  things  concerning  the  defcription  of 
Ac  fcdtions,  by  means  of  points  given  in  pofition.  I'he  or. 
ganical  defcription  was  very  copioufly  laid  down  by  Schootcn, 
Newton  alfo  performed  the  feme  thing  by  other  new  methods- 
who  alfo  delivered  curious  problems  concerning  the  defcription 
of  the  fe<Stions  through  given  points^  and  to  touch  certain  right 
lines  given  in  pofition*  And  the  properties  upon  which  they 
depend,  are  demonftrated  in  fome  of  the  propofitions  of  the  ytb 
bo^  of  the  work  now  before  us.  As  to  the  defcription  of  the 
cHiple,  for  common  ufe,  we  have  a  good  and  eafy  praftical  me- 
thod  by  a  continued  motion ;  but  the  fame  thing  for  the  para¬ 
bola  and  hyperbola  is  ftill  a  defideratum,  the  defcription  of 
thefe,  by  a  continued  motion,  being  not  well  adapted  to  com¬ 
mon  ufe. 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  work,  which  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  flock  of  genuine  mathematical  learn¬ 
ing,  we  could  have  wifhed  to  have  feen  a  lift  of  all  the  publi- 
cations  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  conic  fedlions  arranged  in  chrono. 
logical  order,  with  the  dates,  fizes,  and  other  peculiar  circum- 
ilances  of  each  work; 


Art.  VI.  Letters  to  Dr.  Priejilcy\  containing  Proofs  of  the  fok^ 
fepremey  and  excluftve  Divinity  cfjefus  Chrijl^  whom  the  Scrip- 
»  tur/s  declare  to  he  the  oiily  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  and  of 
the  divine  Mijfton  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Being  a  Defence  of 
the  New  Churchy  ftgnified  by  the  New  ferufalem  in  the  Apoca- 
lypfe.  By  Robert  Hindmarft).  pp.  395.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

•  Hmdmarlh.  London,  1792. 

*  • 

readers  may  almoft  decide  upon  the  general  merits  of 
this  fingular  produ£lion,  in  the  fine  of  theology,  by  the 
title-page  itfelf.  I'o  detefmine,  however,  their  judgment,  wc 
need  only  cite  a  few  pafTages..  The  author,  to  prove  the  di¬ 
vine  million  of  Swedenborg,  prefents  us  with  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  particulars : 

*  After  the  deccafe  of  the  Count  de  Martcville,  certain  perfons 
came  to  demand  a  debt  of  his  widow,  of  a  confiderabte  fum  of 
money,  that  they  faid  was  due  to  them  by  her  deceafed  hiifband. 
This  (he  knew  was  not  a  juft  one,  becaufe  it  had  been  paid  during  his 
life-time;'  yet  could  not  tell  where  the  acquittance  or  receipt  was  put. 
In  her  trouide  ihe  applied  to  Air.  Svvedenborg;  and  underftanding 
that  he. had  the.  privilege  of  convcrfing  with  the  deceafed,  requefted 
that  (if  pofliblc)  he  would  afk  her  late  h^ulband  where  the  acquittance 
was.  On  the  uext  day  Mr.  Svvedenborg  informed  her,  that  he  had 
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l^n  and  fpoken  to  her  deceafed  hulband,  who  told  him  where  he  had 
put  the  acquittance,  and  that  (he  would  find  it  in  the  particular  place 
he  dcfcribcd.  It  was  accordingly  found  in  the  fame  place.  The 
Queen  of  Sweden  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  relation.'—-*  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  Gottenburg  from  London,  Swedenborg  was  told  that  his 
houfc  had  been  deftroy.ed  by  the  flames,  in  the  great  fire  that  burnt 
aliDoft  all  the  fouth  fuburb  of  Stockholm,  in  1759.  *  No,*  anfwcrcd 
Mr.  Swedenborg,  *  my  houfe  is  not  burnt — ^the  fire  only  reached  td 
fuch  and  fuch  a  part.*  What  he  faid  was  true;  and  the  thing  was 
then  of  fo  recent  a  nature,  that  he  could  have  had*  na*  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  either  by  letter  or  any  perfon;  for  it  was  about  three  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  poll.'  ^ 

But  enough — to  fhew  the  complexion  of  the  book.  Indeed,  in 
fome  parts,  there  is  an  air  of  myfterioufnefs  not  quite  fo  plea- 
fant  as  the  above.  Thcfe  letters,  however,  are  too  ftrongly 
charafterifed  by  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fuperftition  to  merit 
any  further  attention. 


Art.  VII.  Archaologia\  or^  Mifcellaneous  Traits  relating  to  An^ 
tiquity.  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
lume  X.  pp.  502.  4to.  il.  is.  White.  London,  1792. 

[  Continued,  J 

XXVI.  [XXV.]  Obfervotions  cn  a  Charter  in  Mr.  Ajile's 
Library^  whiih  is  indorfed,  in  a  Hand  co-eval  with  it^  ‘  Hac  ejl 
Carta  Regis  Eadgariy  de  injlitutione  Abbaiie  Elienfuy  et  duplicatus* 
[By  Mr.  Ajile  himfelf  we  fuppfe.^ 

^  THIS  charter  of  King  Edgar — now  is,  and  ever  fince  that 
‘  *  time  hath  been,  the  ground  of  that  temporal  power  for  fo 
‘many  ages  enjoyed  by  the  church  of  Ely,  fome  remains  of 
‘  which  arc  to  this  day  veflcd  in  the  biftiop.'  For  this  very  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  ‘  many  circumfiances,'  in  th^  opinion  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  ‘  render  its  authenticity  fufpicious.*  Thcfe  circumftanccs, 

I  however,  are  only  petty  and  problematical ;  that  it  has  a  mona- 
giam — in  read  ink,  which  is  fignificant  ‘  of  Alpha  and  Omega, 

‘  [and]  is  not  to  be  found  in  genuine  Saxon  charailers,'  where 
the  ftandard  itfelf  is  firft  to  be  tried,  and  then  others  may  be  tried 
hy  it;  that  it  ‘  afterwards  mentions  fome  of  St.  Ethelrcda's  mi- 
Lraclcs,'  fays,.  ‘  her  body  then  remained  incorruptible,'  though 
‘  ibe.had  been  dead  near  three  centuries,'  and  ‘  alfo  flyles  her. 

virgin,  although  fhe  had  been  twice  married,’*  when.*  the 
foundation  of  both  the  others,  her  remaining  under  marriage 
?  in^a^ftate’of  virginity,'  is  owned  to  be  equally  •  'reported  in 
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*  the  legend  of  her  life and  that,  finally,  the  charter  is  faid  to 
be  granted  *  pro  animabus  patriim  meorum  regum  antiquorum/ 
whcn  *^  I  never  found  fuch  an  expreffion  in  a  genuine  Saxon 

*  charter/  Thefe  arguments  are  furely  of  flight  moment,  to  in- 
validate  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  upon  which  fo  much  is  faid 
to  depend.  They  arc  even  overborne  by  fads,  that  our  author 
unwarily  mentions  himfclf.  ‘  The  privileges  granted  by  this 
‘  charter/  he  fays,  ‘  were  allowed  before  Odo,  Bifhop  of 
^  fiayeux,  juftice  of  England,  in  a  great  court  held  at  Rentford, 
^  April  2,  1080—;  this  inftrunient  is  inrolled  in  the  charter-roll 
^  of  the  I2th  of  King  Edward,  h.  42,  and  the  franchifes  thereby 
‘  granted  were  fevcral  times  allowed  before  the  Jufticcs  in  Eyre, 

*  viz.  22  Edw.  I,  8  Edw.  II,  15,  18  Edw.  Ill,  and  the  prb 

*  vilcges  were  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  in  the  firft  year  of  his 

*  reign.*  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,'  our  author  (.bjefls  to 
this  being  ‘  a  genuine  Saxon  charter,*  yet  actually  makes  it  fuch 
a  charter  kimfglf\  faying  afterwards,  that  ^  the  Saxon  charatters 

*  are  fimilar  to  thofe  ^  the  time  of  King  Edward  th$  ConfeJJor^* 
and  concluding,  ‘  from  the  purity  of  the  Saxon  characters,— 
^  that  it  is  either  an  ancient  copy,  or  that  it  was  forged  by  the 

*  monks  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confejfor*  So  weakly 
is  the  difTertation  conduced  !  Yet  it  is  conduced  ft  til  more 
weakly.  For  if  this  is  ^  an  ancient  copy’  of  an  original  charter, 
and  appears  to  be  fo  *  from  the  purity. of  the  Saxon  characters 
then  the  *  many  circumftances,’  which  ^  render  its  authenticity 

*  fufpicious,’  are  all  fet  afide,  and  the  writer  is  at  war  with  him- 
felf.  He  mentions,  however,  one  circumftance,  which,  though 
he  has  thus  fet  afide,  we  muft  dwell  upon,  as  it  feemingly  car¬ 
ries  a  decifive  force.  ^  There  is  ah  anachronifm  in  its  date, 

*  which  invalidates  its- authenticity.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  97c, 

*  in  the  13th  year  of  King  Edgar’s  reign.  This  king  began  to 
<  reign  in  959,  and  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  muft  have  been 

*  A.  D.  972,  and  not  970.  We  muft  therefore  cither  con- 

*  elude,  that  this  charter  is  fpurious,  or  that  the  king  and  his 

*  officers  were  ignorant  of  the  year  of  his  reign.’  Yet  thisii 
not  founded  in  chronology.  No  author  is  quoted  for  the  grand 
faCt,  the  year  of  Edgar’s  commencing  reign.  Wc  will  quote. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  the  grand  regiftcr  for  dates,  in  the  Saxon 
period  of  our  hiftory;  and,  upon  any  variation  between,  it  and 
the  other  hiftories,  its  authority  muft  always  preponderate.  Now 
this  tells  us,  that  ‘  An.  DCCCCLVI’  Edgar  took  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Mercia,  and  ‘  An.  DCCCCLVII,*  not  959,  but  957* 
on  the  calends  of  OClobcr,  Edgar  took  the  fovereignty  of  Weft 
Saxony  as  well  as  A/^ercia.  On  this  fcale  of  chronology  then, 
the  anachronifm’  ranilhes  into  air;  nor  are  ^  the  king  and  his 

*  officers’  at  all  •.  ignorant  of  the  year  of  his  reign.’  One 
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biftory  coinciding  with  the  charter^  would  folvc  the  anachronifm 
at  once :  and  fuch  a  hiftory  as  this  coinciding,  {hews  the  ana« 
chronifm  to  be  only  true  chronology.  We  have  dwelt  the 
longer  upon  this  article,  in  order  to  detedl  the  weak  reafoning 
and  expofe  the  falfe  hillory  in  it ;  becaufe  we  fee  a  wild  fpirit 
of  jtaloufy  concerning  monkilh  charters  creeping  in  among  fchu- 
lars  i  and  becaufe  we  And  by  experience  from  it,  that 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealwt  confirmations  flrong 
At  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

« 

^  XXVII.  [XX  VL]  Objervatiom  cn  a  Charter  of  King  Eadgatu 
By  Thomas  JJile^  Efq^  F.  A.  S. 

This  is  a  charter  of  the  fame  year,  but  to  a  different  mo- 
naftery,\that  of  Weftminfter.  Its  authenticity,  however,  is  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  fame  ground.  Even  the  very  anachronifm 
before,  is  produced  again.  To  this  are  added  many  others.  We 
believe  they  might  all  be  as  eafily  anfwered,  as  ^  the  other  has 
been.  But  we  are  writing  a  Review,  not  a  DifTcrtation ,  aiid 
have  already  faid  enough  to  put  Mr.  Aftle  upon  examining  his 
dates  again,  and  going  higher  for  them;  than  to  ^  Godwin, 

*  Le  Neve,  and  others.*  .  .  '  ' 

...» 

XXVIII.  [XXVII.]  Inventory  of  Crown  fewels^  3  Edw,  1IU 
From  a  Record  in  the  Exchequer.  Communicated  by  Craven  Ordy 
Efy.'F.A.S.  ^ 

XXIX.  .  [XXVIII.]  Remarks  on  the  Stalls  near  the  Commu^ 
nlon  Table  in  Mair^lone  Church  \  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Place  of 
Burial  of  Archbijhop  Courtnay.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne^  F.  A.  S. 

XXX. .  [XXIX.].  Further  Remarks  on  Stone  Seats  in  the  Cban^ 

ctU  of  Churches^  Cathedrals^  Collegiate^  and  Parochial.  '  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Denhe^  F.  A.  S. _ 

Thefc  two  diflertations,  extending  through  a  length  of  no  Itfs 
Ithan  64  pages,  we  have  not  been  able  to  read  with  any  atten¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  fo  dull,  fo  tedious,  and  fo  unproving. 

XXXI.  [XXX.]  Account  of  Antiquities  difeovered  at  Bath 
l^^6.  .  By  Sir  Henry  Charles  Englefield^  Bart.  F.  R.  A.  S. 

We  arc  now  tempter!  to  fay,  that  we  come  with  peculiar 

dcafure  to  this  difTertation, 

/ 

Efcap’d  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain’d 
In  that  obfeure  fojourn. 

^  The  remains  in  queftion  were  brought  to  light,  by  digging 
‘  the  foundation  of  a  new  pump-room  and  baths,  between  the 

tsc.REy.  VOL.  XXI.  MAY  1 79].  ^  ‘  prcfcnt 
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*  prcfent  pump-room  and  Stall-Street.  The  ground  opened 

*  confided  almoft  entirely  of  the  fragments  of  ruined  buildingf, 

*  ^  and  amongft  thefe  were  the  ornamented  ftpnes,  now  preferved 

for  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious.  They  are  in  number  be- 
tween  fifty  and  fixty,  and  confift  of  parts  of  an  ornamented 
^  cornice,  a  Corinthian  capital ;  feveral  pieces  of  the  (haft  of  a 
‘  column  or  columns,  of  a  diameter  anfwering  to  the  capital; 

*  a  bafe  of  the  fame  order  j  pieces  of  pilaftres,  probably  belong. 
‘  ing  to  the  fame  building  with  the  columns ;  the  greater  part 

*  of  the  ftones  which  formed  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment, 

*  and  which  were  adorned  with  fculpture ;  parts  of  an  inferip. 
^  tion,  which  probably  ran  along  the  front  wall  of  the  building, 
‘  on  a  frieze,  in  very  (harp,  well-formed  letters,  much  better 
‘  than  thofe  which  appear  in  inferiptions  commonly  found  in 
^  Britain —  ;  and  pieces  of  bas-relief,  which  feem  to  have  orna. 

mented  the  walls  of  it. — At  about  twelve  feet  belovv  the  level 
^  of  the  prefent  ftreet,  the  workmen  difeovered  a  pavement  cf 
‘  large  ftones,  with  fteps  fronting  the  eaft.  Of  this  pavement 

*  enough  was  not  laid  open,  to  difeover  the  form  or  fize  of  the 
‘  building  to  which  it  belonged.  It  appeared  to  extend  under 
<  Stall-Street.’  The  former  ‘  probably  was  a  temple  of  the 

Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  the  deities  who  prefided  over 

*  the  fprings  of  Bath.’  Sir  Henry  then  delineates  the  parts  in 
union,  upon  four  plates;  which  are  fo  well  drawn  and  fo  well 
engraved,  as  to  give  us  rather  too  high  an  idea  of  the  elcganct 

'of  the  building  ;,.but  which,  from  the  negledl  of  the  direftor, 
we  fuppofe,  and  from  paging  the  plates  313,  315,  and  317,  in. 
’ftead  of  327,  329,  and  331,  are  thrown  into  the  body  of  Mr, 
Denne’s  differtalions.  But  Sir  Henry  deferibes  as  he  delineates 
corrects  the  pencil  and  the  graver  with  his  pen,  and  lowers  ou 
-idea.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  architect  to  the  city  of  Bath/  b 
adds,-  ‘  — I  have  fince  been  informed,  — means  topublifha 

*  exa£l  account  of  thefe  difeoveries,  and  what  farther  intende 
excavations  may  bring  to  light.’ 

XXXII.  [XXXI.]  Conje5lures  with  Remarks  on  fame  of  tl 
Portraits  in  the  IVindow  in  Brereton  Qmrch.  By  the  Rev, 
muel  Dennej  F.  A,  S. 

Mr.  Dcnne  feems  to  be  rifing  a  fecond  Mr.  Pegge,  indefac 
gable,  dull,  and  long-winded.  In  this  new  fpecimen  of  b 
manner,  he  fuppofes  the  central  figure  below  to  be — wh^m  dc 
thou  think,  gentle  reader? — 119  lefs  than  ♦Henry  the  Seco: 
himfelf ;  though  there  is  a  fcroll  between  the  legs  of  it, 
prefsly  declaring  it  to  be  the  martyr  Thomas.  The  incredul 
of  antiquarianifm  is  often  as  ridiculous,  as  the  credulity, 
ibis  article  we  have  both  united  together;  incredulity  to 
"  •  -  pofi'i 
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^pofitive  and  authoritative  evidence,  and  credulity  in  fome  flimfy 
reafohs  of  his  own.  The  two  fide-figiires  above,  wHo  are  cer¬ 
tainly  faints  from  the  glory  round  their  heads,  he  fvippofes  to  be 
an  abbot  of  Boxley,  and  a  prior  of  Dover,  who  were  neyer 
fainted;  and  miftakes  the  Bible  in  their  hand  for  a  cafket. 


'■  XXXIII.  [XXXII.]  Account  of  fome  fepulchrdl  Antiquities 
d'fcovcred  at  Lincoln.  •  By  John  Pownall^  Efq.  F.  A.  *5. 

r. 

'  This  with  a  plate  ‘  exhibits  an  ancient  fepulture^  difeovered 
‘  and  dug  up  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the  furface  of  an 
‘  open  field  half  a  mile  due  eaft  of  the  eaft  gate  of  the  ancient 
}  Lindum.  That  field  haying  been  broken  up  from  time  to 
‘  time,  in  feveral parts  of  it,  to  dig  for  ftone;  a  variety  of  ftone 
}  coffins  of  various  Ihapes  have  at  different  times  been  difeo- 
‘  vered,  in  the  loofer  ground  that  covers  the  folid  rock.  From 
‘  this  circumftance  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  the 

comrnon  burying-ground,  not  only  of  the  Romans  belonging 
/  to  that  great  municip\um^  Mr.  Pownall  (hould  have  faid  colony^ 
.Lincoln  never  rifing  to  the  dignity  of  a  municipium,  and  indeed 
.the  very  name  of  Lincoln  being  only* Lindum  Colonta\  ‘  but  of 
‘  fucceeding  generations  for  many  ages  after — .  The  fingular 
^  fepulture  here  deferibed  is  undoubtedly  Roman — .  This  fepuU 
^  ture  is  now — in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  Pr«- 
‘  center  of  Lincoln.^  The  Frenchified  ufe  of  the  word  fepuU 
ture  here,  is  very  fantaftical  in  Mr.  Pownall.  It  is  the  more 
fo,  becaufe  he  afterwards  ufes  the  word  in  its  Englifh  accepta¬ 
tion,  fpeaking  ‘  of  a  fimilar  mode  of  fepulture*  Mr.  Pownall, 
.like  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  fond  of  thefe  violations  of  Englifli  pro¬ 
priety;  and  yet  appears,  like  him,  to  be  fond  of  them  only  from 
affedation,  becaufe  he  recurs  to  the  natural  line  of  expreffion 
afterwards.  _  — .  -  —  - 

XXXIV.  [XXXIII.]  An  Account  of  the  River  of  Orwell^  or 
Orewell^  in  the  County  of  Suffolk^  and  of  the  T'own  and  Harbour  of 
that  Niamey  by  Mr.  Myers  in  1762. 

*  All  or  moft  of  the  rivers  in  the  world,  have  had  their  ori- 
‘  ginal  name  from  fome  word,  which,,  in  the  proper  dialed!  of 
‘  the  country,  fignified  water,  or  fome  diftindl  property  of  qua- 
‘  lity  belonging  thereto,  or,*  &c.  This  is  all  taken,  and  all 
that  immediately  follows  it,  from  the  famous  Lhuyd*s  Adverfaria^ 
publiftied  at  the  end  of  Baxter's  Gloflarium  Antiquitatum  Bri- 
tannicarum,  p.  263 — 268 ;  and  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  original  proprietor.  Mr.  Myers  then  applies  his  fiolen 
erudition,  thus  wretchedly :  ‘  fo  the  Saxons  might  give  it  the 
‘  name  of  Morwille,  or  Morwell,  and  afterwards  that  of  Or- 
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^  well/  or  *  this^  being  a  large  and  fpacious  harbour,  niight 
^  thence  be  called  Mordavor  Moray,  and  afterwards  by  the 

•  Saxons  Morewe,  or  Morwcll,  and  thence  Orwell/  Such  arc 
the  dull  freaks  of  etymology,  in  the  hands  of  ignorance !  He 
foon  thinks,  however,  without  knowing  he  is  now  varying  from 
himfelf,  that  the  real  name  of  the  river  was  Arrow.  He  then 
plunders  Gibfon  as  he  has  plundered  Lhuyd  before,  and  equally 
without  acknowledgment ;  but  takes  what  he  fays,  from  Gib- 
fon’s  ^  Nominum  Locorum  Explicatum,’  p.  13,  at  the  end  of 
his  Saxon  Chronicle.  ^  Now  that  there  once  was  in  thofe 

•  parts  fuch  a  town  as  Orwell,  we  may  gather  from  the  follow. 
^  ing  circumftanccs:  firft,  hi  ft  ory  informs  us,  that  the  Danes, 

•  in  their  ravaging  of  our  coafts,  went  out  of  the  river  Thames 
‘  into  Sjipan  (into  Arwan)^  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  exprefled, 
^  toKppan  (to  Arwan)—i  whence  we  conjcdlurc,  that  they 
^  came  into  the  haven  of  Orwell,  and  plundered  the  town  of 
^  that  name/  This  is  taken  equally  from  Gibfon,  but  applied 
moft  ftrangely  by  hiinfclf.  The  fubftitution  of  to  for  intOj  which 
Mr.  Myers  has  exalted  into  a  different  reading  of  the^manu- 
feripts,  is  merely  a  conjeAural  reading  of  Gibfon^s,  in  order  to 
make  Ar^n  into  Waran,  and  carry  the  Danes  up  to  Ware. 
Thus  is  Mr.  Myers’s  town  of  Arwan  demolifhed  in  a  moment! 
But  Mr.  Myers  with  a  Angular  tenacipufnefs  preferves  both 
readings,  wafts  the  Danes  into  the  harbour,  and  carries  them  u 
the  town.  This,  he  thinks,  ^  happened,  in  all  probability, 
^  about  the  year  852/  when  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ftates  it  cx- 
prefsly  in  1016.  ^orfum  hac  portent  a  liter  arum?  ,Mr.  Myers, 
however,  coming  ^terwards  to  leave  his  learning  and  to  tell  his 
obfervations,  fpeaks  judicioufly  and  knowingly* 


XXXV.  [XXXIV.]  Obfet'^Oations  on  the  IntroiuBion  of 
Arabic  Numerals  into  England^  By  the  Rev,.  Mr ^  North  of  Cod* 
dlcotCy  F.A.S.  \lVrittenin  1748,  copied  fair  in 


This  is  an  effay,  replete  equally  with  learning,  with  judg* 
ment,  with  originality.  We  wifh  we  could  produce  fomc  paf- 
fages  from  it.  But  we  can  only  give  a  (hort  abftrad.  Though 
Profcflbr  Ward  deduces  our  numerals  from  Boethius,  yet  in 
Boethii  Arithmetical  a  manufeript  which  Mr.  North  has  latelf 
examined  at  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  fuppofed  to  be  not  Ids 
than  1000  years  old,  are  only  Roman  numeraU  throughout, th« 
whole.  \vi  ^ohannis  Damajceni  TraBatiis  de  Sphara^  King’J 
Library,  5  C.  iv.  10.  no  Arabic  cyphers  or  charafters  arc  to 
be  fouj^ ;  though  Damafeenus  died  about  A.  D.  750.  In 
perici  artis  calculator la  rudimentOy  A.  D.  810,  in  Bib.  Reg. 
13  A.  XI.  nothing Jike  thefe  cyphers  is  to  be  found.  As  ta 
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Gerbcrtus,  Archblfliop  of  Rhcims,  and  afterwards  Pope  by  the 
name  of  Sylvefter  the  Second,  who,  as  Dr.  Wallis  has  attempted 
to  prove,  had  before  the  year  1000  learned  the  art  of  arithmetic 
as  now  pradifed  with  only  nine  characters,  from  the  Saracens 
in  Spain;  Mr.  North  examines  a  manufeript  written  in  or  near 
the  time,  of  an  epiftlc  of  Adelbold  to  Gerbert  ‘  de  qucltione 
‘  diametri,*  and  of  an  epiftle  of  Gerbert  to  Adelbold,  at  Cam* 
bridge ;  and  finds  them  both  ufing  conftantly  the  Roman  nu* 
inerals.  As  to  the  Helmdon  and  Widial  dates,  that  fuppofed  by 
Wallis  to  be  1133,  by  Ward  1233,  and  this  1016;  Mr. 
North  cannot  credit  the  reading  of  either,  bccaufe  no  ufe  of  fuch 
cyphers  occurs  in  any  book  for  many  years  after  they  are  thus 
fuppofed  to  have  been  inferibed  familiarly  upon  a  chimney.  He 
finds  in  Bennet  College  library,  before  a  table  of  ecliples  from 
the  year  1330  to  1348,  an  account  of  numbers,  and  the  methods 
of  expreiTing  them ;  in  which  the  firft  column  is  Roman  nu¬ 
merals,  and  the  fecond  our  prefent  numerals ;  and  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  was  then  fo  little  known, 
as  to  want  explanation.  He  finally  attributes  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  Robert  Grofthed,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  fent  John 
Bafmgftoke,  Archdeacon  of  Lcicefter,  to  Athens  in  queft  of  a 
Greek  manufeript,  and  with  whom  was  imported  from  Greece 
the  ufe  of  thefc  numerals,  between  1235  and  1240.  ‘  Hie  ma* 

‘  gifter  Joannes,*  fays  the  Continuation  of  M.  Paris*s  Hiftory 
uiider  the  year  1251,  ^  figuras  Gracorum  numeraUs^  et  earum 
'  notitiam  et  fignificationes,  in  Angliam  portavit,  et  familiaribus 
•  fuis  declaravit ;  per  quas  figuras  etiam  litere  reprefentantur.* 
After  this  period  Mr.  North  finds  them  ufed,  not  by  M.  Paris 
bimfelf,  becaufe  his  own  manufeript  in  the  King*s  Library  has 
the  dates  all  in  Roman  letters,  but  by  Joannes  de  Sacro  Bofeo, 
by  Prefacius  Judseus^  -whofe  tables;-  written  in  1308,  are  in  the 
King’s  Library,  and  by  Roger  Bacon. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next*  ] 


Art.  VIII.  Ser7nons  by  the  late  Rev.  ^ohn  Dryfdale^  D  D. 
F.R^S.  Ed  in,  one  of  the  Minijiers  of  Edinburgh^  one  of  his 
Majcjlfs  Chaplains^  and  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Church  of  Scot» 
land.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Authors  Life  and 
CharaSier^  by  Andrew  Dalzell^  M.  A.  F.  R.  S,  Edin.  Profejfor 
of  Grrri,  and  Secretary  and  Librarian  in  the  Univerfity  of 

•  Edinburgh ;  and  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
pp.  931.  8vo.  2vcls.  12s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  j  793. 

IT  is  doubtlefs  f  )mewhat.  fingular  and  paradoxical,  that,  in  an 

*  age  like  the  prefent,  of  pleafure,  frivolity,  and  diffipation, 

there  flif»qld  be  a  very  general  taftc  for  well  compjfcd  ferm^^ns. 
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The  very  word  fermm,  twenty  or  thirty  years  agn,*  carried  in 
it  ifomcthihg  dull  and  difgufting  to  fafhionable  readers  of  books. 
At  prefent,  there  is  not  a  more  popular,  any  mere  than  a  more 
proper  title  for  a  moral  and  practical  difeourfe.  In  the  prefent 
age' a  very  general  taftc  prevails  fer  fine  writing.  And  no 
doubt,  to  a  cultivated  and  critical  eye,  there  is  as  much  beauty 
in  well- conceived  and  juftly-arrar!ged  compofition,  neither  too 
jiaked  and  dry,  nor  oyerlcaded  with  ornament,  as  there  is  in  the 
fymmetry  and  ftrength  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  architcfture,'*cr 
in  the  propriety  and  grace  of  a  fine  pidturc  or  ftatue*  .•  .*>'  ..r 
‘••  There  is  no  fubjedl  on  which  genius  has  a  fuller  cr  nf  bicr 
field  than  that  cf  the  preacher,  who  roufes  mankind  to  a  fenfe 
and  an  attention  to  the  chief  good,  and  expatiates  freely  (n 
all  that  is  moft  noble  and  intereftirrg,  whether  in  this  life  or  that 
which  is  to  come.  Wc  have  accordingly  many  excellent  com- 
pofitions  of  this  kind,  b^th  Id  French  and  Englifh,  fn  m  trie 
times; i.f-.Lewis  XIV.  when  the  pulpit  eloquence  i  f  France, 
like  the  rcafoning  cf  Paul  before  Felix,  fometimes  made  the 
court  to  tremble,  to  the  prefent,  when  we  have  ferrnons  of  all 
the  difterent  kinds  of  excellence  in  comp..fition. 

*  -The  difeourfes  before  us  are  produdtions  <  f  a  fuperi''.r  mind, 

happily  uniting  and  blcnding  differeht  powers  and  gfaces^  They 
pofiefs  dignity,  force,  and  ahimatitm,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  elegant  fimplicity.  The  lentiments  are  natural  and  affei2- 
ing ;  and  the  ftyle  defcrves  great  praife,  as  exhibiting  both  nu* 
rity  and  fimplicity  very  different  froni  that  pomp-  us  and' often- 
taticus  brilliancy  which  imp  .fes  on  young  readers,  and  corrupts 
the  public  tafte.  ..In  (horr,  they  well  deferve  the  character  that 
is  given  ^'f  them  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moedie^  minifter  i  f  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  church,  Edinburgh, .  in  a  poftfeript  fubjeined  to  the  life 
of  the  author.*  ‘  o  r 

.  Am.  ng  other  excellencies,  Mr.  Moodie  particularly  admires 
^  that  unity  of  defign  which  appears  in  every  fermon.  The  au- 

•  thor,  feizing  on  that  view  of  his  fubjedl  which  promlfes  to 
f’lead  tvi  the  moft  ufcful  difcuffion,i  carries  the  reader  al 'ng 
^  with  him,  in  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  ftream  cf  argument; 
‘  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  cf  the  difeourfe.  He  never 

lofes  fight’of  the  great  end  of  preaching.  While  he  exhibits 
\  the  moft  mtional  views  i  f  the  dodlrines  (T  religion,  he  is  al- 

ways  careful  to  illuftratc  and  enforce  their  pradlical  induence. 


^  He  difeovers  uncommon  reagh  and  acutenefs  of  judgment  in 
*  afeertaining  the  nature  and  the. limits  of  our  feveral  duties,  in 


f  diftinguilhing  genuine  virtue  from  what  has  only  the  appear- 
^  ance.of  it,  and  in  'detecting  vice  under  the  various  forms 
which  it  affumes.  His  reafoning  is  always  perfuafive  and  ani- 
\  mated,  fitted  at  once  to  inform  the  underftanding,  and  to 
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warm  the  heart.  When  he  addrefTes  himfelf  to  the  paffions^ 
bis  ftyle  becomes  frequently  abrupt  and  vehement ;  and  his 
mindy  full  of  the  importance  of  his  fiibjeft,  pours  itfclf  forth 
in  foliloquy,  apollrophe,  and  the  other  higher  tigures  of  fpcech, 
which  are  never  introduced  in  order  to  cxcife  furprife^  but  in 
which  the  reader  will  always  find  himfelf  prepared  to  join.— 
In  fliort,  thefe  fermons  are  admirably  calculated  to  infpirc  the 
mind  with  high  fentiments  of  piety  to  God,  truft  in  provi¬ 
dence,  independence  on  the  world,  admiration  of  virtue,  fteady 
and  refolute  attachment  to  duty,  and  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  is  bafe  and  diflionourable.’ — In  fome  of  thefe  fermons,  the 
author  reaches  to  confiderable  perfection  in  pulpit  eloqucncci 
Stc  particularly,  in  confirmation  of  this  pofition,  the  conclufion 
of  the  ^firft  head,  page  ij,  Vol.  I.  ‘  Without  charity,  com- 

*  palfion  degenerates  into  wealenefs,  courage  into  brutality^ 

‘  wifdom  into  artifice,  civility  into  flattery,  patience  into  infen-r 

*  fibility,  and  temperance  into  mean  and  fordid  parfimony. 

*  Surely,  if  there  is  any  thing  worthy  or  excellent  on  earth,  any 
‘  thing. that  can  attraCl  the  veneration  of  men,  or  the  appreba- 

*  tion  of  God,  it  muft  arife  from  the  prevailing  influence  of 
‘  charlty9  that  pure  and  unblemiftied  fource  of  all  the  virtues 

*  whiph  can  adorn  the  human  heart.* — In  p.  22d  of  the  fame 
yplume  there  is  an  example  of  apoftrophe  worthy  of  notice, 
liaving  •  deferibed  the  prevalence  of  malice  and  felfilhnefs,  he 
fays,  ‘  This  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  while  men  are  fo  intent  on 

*  interefted  ends,  and  buftle  with  fuch  unwearied  and  exclufive 
‘  adivity  in  purfuing  them — while  fo  much  envy,  ambition,  and 

*  diftrult,  divide  the  hearts  of  men,  and  even,  a'as !  too  often 

*  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  O!  unhappy  world!  how  art 
‘  thou^thus  made  a  ftranger  to  thofe  heavenly  blcfliiigs  thou 
■  mighteft  enjoy  under  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  calm  reafon 
‘  and  pure  benevolence  I  How  miferably  art  thou  racked 

*  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  giddy  rage  of  wild  and  hoftilc 
‘  palfions  ! — Yet,  how  much  more  unhappy  ftill,  wert  thou  to 
‘  be  deferted  by  good  men,  and  left  a  prey  to  the  tyranny  and 
‘  madnefs  of  tJie  wicked.’ 

There  is  a  fine  ftraiii  of  elegant  and  pathetic  affeCtion  that 
runs  throughout  the  whe^e  of  the  firft  fermon.  Sermon  V.  U 
alfo  extremely  animated,  efpccially  the  conclufion  of  it,  towards 
the  bottom  of  p,  123,  Vol.  I.  ^  Go  on  thus,  O  foolifh  and 
‘  thoughtlefs  men,  diflionouring  and  deftn^ying  your  own  fouls*. 
[?  So  (hall  your  awakened  fouls  difeover  you  to  be  wretched  put* 
cafts  from  his  love  and  favour,’  &c. 

Sermon  IX.  is  a  ftriking  difeourfe,  and  the  introduction 
to  it  mafterly.  Sermon  X.  is  alfo  excellent;  and,  in  page?  256 
?57>  contains  a  paflage  tenderly  pathetic. 

‘ ,  Z  4  Sermon 
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,  fiermonlV.  of  Vol.  II.  furni(bes.inftances  of  eloquence  of 
t  different  kind  from  the  fublime  and  the  pathetic.  I'he  whole 
difeourfe  is  diftated  by  a  vigorous  mind,  and  chara£terifed  by 
animation.  Sermon  VII.  is  alfo  an  animated  difeourfe.  See 
cfpectally  the  conclufion  of  it,  beginning  page  igi.—Thc  two 
fermons  on  a  future  judgment,  viz.  Xlll.  and  XIV.  are  in  a 
drain  of  fublime  eloquence. 

Of  found  and  clofe  realbning  we  have, -in  the  .publication  be¬ 
fore  us,  examples  1n  Vol.  I.  S^ermon  11.  on  Education,*  and  in 
^ermon  XI.  which  are  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  mod  cf 
foe  political  fermons  that  have  been  lately  preached.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  rational  or  noble  than  the  whole  of  Ser¬ 
mon  XI.  Vol.  I.  on  the  Ufes  of  AfHi<^ion. 

Of  the  moft  accurate  and  diftinguilbing,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
limeft  moral  philofophy,  wc  have  inftances  in  the  two  laft  fer- 
mons  of  Vol.  I.  on  the  fubjcil  of  afpiring  after  pcrfc£lion. 

.  On  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  our  author,  in  the 
iirft  (ermon  Vol.  11.  writes  in  a  devout  but  rational  and  pradlical 
manner."  The  third  fermon  of  the  fame  volume  contains  an  in- 
tcrefting  account  of  the  benefits  of  redemption.  Sermons  V, 
-VI,  VII,  and  XV.  [Vol.  II. j  are  ingenious,  pious,  eloquent, 
and  ihterefting.  A  juft  and  pleafing  account  is  given  by  Pro- 
feflbr  Dalzell  of  the  life  and  chara^ler  of  Dr.  Dryfdale ;  which 
yit  knqw,  from  perfonal  acquaintance,  were  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  amiable  and  refpedable. 


ArT-'IX,  ^  Tnoughtt  dn  thi  EfftSit  of  thi  ApplUaiim  and  Ahjimt* 
^  tion  0^  Stimuli^  on^the  Human  Body ;  with  a  particular  Plew  u 
ixphtn  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Typhus.  By  fames  tf^oedy  M,  D> 
of  the  Phyjlciuns  to  the  DiJ^enfary^  and  Member  of  the  Phi' 
•  lofophical  and'  Medical  Society  of  Neivcajile  upon  Tyne ;  and  Ex^ 
iraordinary  Member  of  the  Royal  Medkal  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
r:  fcfr.  pp.  78. '8vo.  2S.  6d.  boards.  Murray.  ^London,  1 793* 

account  which  the  authop  gives  of  the'origin  of  thofi 
-  ^  Thoughts,  will  hot  only  beft  explain  the  defign  of  the‘  pro* 
dudion,  but  afford  the  moff  fattsfa(ftory  view'  of  the  principles 
.upon  which  it  is  founded.  .  i  .  .  * 

Dr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  having,  in  repeated  inftarKes,  cx: 
blbited  the  bark  in  typhus  unfuccersfully,  and  it  iiaving  been 
taken,  in  many  of  thofe  inftances,  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner,  he  naturally  began  to  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  me* 
dicine  in  typhus.  He  therefore  took  into  confideration  the  cir? 
cumftances  attending  thofe  who  recovered,  with  the  fymptomi 
pf.the  incipient  and  advanced  flage  of  the  fever  j  and  hi 
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pffccivcd  that  thofc  who  recovered/*  enjoyed,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  means  of  jpreventing  and  correcting  the  tendency  to  a  pu- 
trefeent  ftate;  while  thofe  who  died  exhibited  that  ftate  in  a 
great  degree,  and,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  difeovered  a 
particular  anxiety  and  oppreflion  in  the  aCl  of  refpiration,  'ac¬ 
companied  with  new  fymptoms  of  exhaufted  energy  and 
ftrength. 

'  While  the  author  was  meditating  on  thefc  obferrations,  re¬ 
cent  theory  fuggdted  its  affiftance  towards  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena.  He  recollcdled  the  fymptoms  of  accumulated 
carbene  in  typhus ;  that  carhone  was  continually  accumulating  in 
the  fyftem,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  and  was  carried  oft*,  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acidj  by  its  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 
It  occurred  to  him,  that  the  oppreflion  and  anxiety  in  refpira¬ 
tion,  common  in  typhus,  might  proceed  from  the  oxygerCs  not 
being  fufficient  to  carry  oft*  the  accumulated  carhone  \  and  he 
therdfbre  concluded,  that  if  oxygen  could,  by  any  means,  be 
introduced  into  the  fyftem  in  fufficient  quantity  to  combine  with 
the  carhone^  that  the  tendency  to  putrefadlion  would  be  checked, 
and  the  fever  confequently  diminifhed. 

*  In  addition  to  thefe  confiderations,  he  recolle£lcd  that  nitre 
had  been  ufed  in  the  typhus  with  great  fuccefs  by  his  father ; 
that  nitre  contained  oxygen  \  and  that,  as  the  latter  forms  the 
bafis' of  all  acidity,  many  other  acids,  as  well  as  the  nitrous, 
might  have  a  fimilar  effed. 

Every  obfervation  that  he  had  made,  having  alfo  Induced  him 
to  confider  an  cxhaujled  ftr.te  of  the  irritability  of  the  mufcular 
fibre,  and  of  the  excitability  of  the  foUdum  vivum^  to  be  the 
common  caufe  of  death  in  typhus ;  and  different  caufes  of  death 
having  been  afligned  by  many  authors,  he  endeavours  to  fhew 
the  probability  of  the  caufe  he  has  mentioned,  vvithout  confidcr- 
ing  that  of  any  other,  to  which,  by  different  writers,  the  fatal 
termination  is  attributed. 

After  giving  this  general  view  of  the  author’s  doflrine,  and 
the  fteps  which  led  him  to  adopt  it,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
he  maintains  his  hypothefis  with  ingenious  and  plaufible  argu¬ 
ments;  though  vft  are  inclined  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  ju* 
vantia  and  ladentia^  in  the  cure  of  typhus,  than  to  any  fug- 
geffions  of  theory.  But,  if  tried  even  by  this  teft,  pr.  WooJ’s 
opinion  (ecQis  not  to  be  deftitute  of  foundation. 


Art. 
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Art.  X.  j1  Review  of  the  Proceedings  at  Paris  during  the  laJI 
Summer ;  with  Ohjervations  and  Rejledlions  on  the  Chara^ers^ 
Principles^  and  Cendu^^  of  the  meji  confpicuous  Perfons  con* 
ferned  in  the  Sufpenfton  and  Dethronement  of  Louis  Xf^L  By 
Mr,  Fennell,  pp.  492.  8vo.  6s,  boards.  Williains.  Lon^ 
don,  1702. 


ON  E  of  our  readers,  nor  of  the  writers  whonfi  we  review, 
can  be  more  fenfible  than  we  are  of  the  facred  oWlgatioi\ 
attached  to  our  cenforial  ofSce,  to  diveft  our  minds  of  every 
prejudice,  and  to  furvey  every  controverfy  that  arifes,  political, 
pWiiofophical,  'or  theological,  *with  calmnefs  and  impartiality. 
To  remind  us  perpetually  of  our  duty,  were  a  ftrangcr  admitted 
into  our  critical  mufeum,  where  we  ‘  in  fage  council  fit,*  he 
would  fee  it  hung  round  with  the  moft  famous  oracular  fayings 
that  havc'been  fumifhed  by  wife  men  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  for  preferving  the  judgment  from  every  improper  bias. 
It  wUl  not  appear  Turprifing  that,  from  the  influence  this  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  upon  us,  the  writings  of  a  candid,  impartial 
man  are  always  furveyed  with  unfeigned  pleafure  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  reader  for  the  evening  recites  the  productions 
of  an  angry  bigot,  who,  difregarding  verity  and  juft  reafoning, 
conceals  the  truth,  tries  by  unfair  methods  to  fupport  his  cauic, 
rnd  blackens,  without  juftice  or  mercy,  the  whole  party  of  his 
adverfarics  (for  fuch  he  accounts  thole  w’ho  dift'er  from  him), 
there  is  a  general  reftlcffnefs  among  our  corpSj  and  uneafinefs 
and  difpkalure  are  vifible  on  every  countenance.  We  arc  forty 
to  fay  that  this  was  the  cafe  when  Mr.  Fenneirs  book  was  fub- 
miitcd  to  cur  review.  Hc'writcs  in  a  very  agreeable  manner, 
and  difeovers  confiderable  talents  ;  but  w'e  cannot  give  him  the 
praife  of  fairr.efs  and  impartiality.  As  he  not  only  narrates 
tiiv5ts,  we  mean  events,  but  lays  down  political  prii^ciples,  or 
rather  intends  by- narrating  events  folely  to  eftablilh  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  Ihall  fubjoin  a  ^ecimen  of  his' political  (agacity,  with 
which  be  fets  out  in  his  w'ork: 

'*  No  government  be  pcrfe6l ;  but  if  perfeflion  in  government 
confills  in  the  happincls  of  the  people  fubmitted  to  it,  the  Britilh 
cohftitntion  approaches  nearer  to  pcrfeftian .  than  any  other  form 
whatever  5  and  1  will  Venture  to  affirm,  that  if  it  hot  been  adopted 
by  any  foreign  power,  it  is  becaufe  the  wlfdom  of  conllitucnt  powers 
have  forefeen  that  the  tempers  of  the  people  could  not  fafely  have 
perimitcd  the*  introduction  of  true  liberty  amo^  them.  Nations, 
like  iVidividuals,  are  fubject  to  temporary  madnefles ;  the  madnefs  of 
theprefent  moment  is  the  chace  of  liberty ;  but  the  happinefs  or  prof- 
perity  of  every  nation  will  not  be  found  to  coniift  in  the  obtaining 
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of  It;  and  is  not  the  happinefs  and  profperlty  of  a  nation,  which  arc 
intrinfic  worths,  more  to  be  defired  than  a  phantom  which  will  be 
condnually  eluding  their  embrace  ?  Liberty  is  not  a  plant  adapted 
to  every  Toil ;  among  one  people  only  has  it  yet  flouriihed ;  and,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  by  that  people  it  will  be  ever  exclufively 
enjoyed.  The  French  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  free. 
Their  tempers  are  too  volatile,  tzo  changeable,  too  much  fubject  tQ 
tijc  momentary  influence  of  fentiment,  to  fubferibs  continually  to  the 
fober  limits  which  liberty  has  preferibed  for  herfelf,  and  without 
whT^fi^^h^ci^nbt  exift.  France,  to  be  a  great  and  happy  natioo, 

rofill’be  ^^yerried,  and  that  government  muft  be  dcfpotic/ 

/ . 0  ^  ■*')  ''  '  -  '  ».  !■  - 

j  Jfip^^whofe  intelle£ls  cannot  rcfift  the  force  of  flrong  and 
hold  laiTerUons,  may  tliinlc  this  is  wife  and  profound  t  but  the 
philoTopher,  .confidcring  it  as  a  libel  on  human  nature  and  its 
creator  God,  will  read  it  with  indignation  and>cohterapt. 

Mr*  Fennell  profefles  ta  give  us  a  hiftory  of  the  events  that 
toojc  place  in  Paris  during  the  laft  fummer,  efpecially  the  tranf* 
ai^ons  of  ^the  20th  of  June,  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  tJic  2d* of 
September;  but  we  cannot  give  them  the  praife  of  a  fair,  im¬ 
partial  narration  of  fadls.  His  account  differs,  in  many  mate«r 
rial  points,  from  what  we  deem  the  beft  authorities  and  moft  au¬ 
thentic  documents ;  and  we  cannot  help  confidcring  it  as  a  par¬ 
tial  repi;erentation,  that  .has  a  tendency  rather  to  miilead  than 
tolpfprna.i 

ll\  was  part  of  Mr.  Fennell’s  bufinefs  at  Paris  to  draw  the 
pijJtureSfOf  the  National  Affembly  and  the  Convention’.  To  a 
m^flffhpy  are  deftitute  of  every  thing  good,  void  of  undrrftand^  . 
ing^ifcnfe,,  probity,  integrity;  and  are  blackened  by  every  crime. 
thatca4i-,degrade,  human  nature.  By  way  of  fample,  we  have 
the  j^jr,tib,  parentage,  and  education,  of  eleven  (why  not  tw'chxi 
M/f^  Fennell  ?)  of  the  chief  apoftles  of  Jacobinifm.  Petion,  lays, 
i\^r^;Fennell,  was  a  pettifogging  attorney ;  Robertfpierre  an  ob- 
fe’me ^attorney’s  clerk;  Briflbt  a  pickpocket ;  Alerlin  an  under- 
uffc^ritoa  fchqo} ;  Chabot  the  fon  of  a  baker  ;  Rouelle.kept.an 
earing- houfe  Danton  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher,,  and, a  farrier  j 
Marat  fled  from  his  country  for  forging  bills,  and  taught  Krench 

I  a  England;  Carra  was  condemned  to  the  gallows  for  breaking 
a*fhop ;  Gorfas  kept  a  little  day-fehool,  and  murdered  his 
atherT  Condorcet wasdikevyife  a. very  bad  man/  If  Mr.  Fen- 

j _ i/tL _ 11-  _ ..u! _ ^  J  •  :  _  '  •  'm  • 


^udicus  Jpellaf  ncn^  know  w^ith  ceitainty  that  the  acr 

'ount  ^of  Petion  and  /Briflot  ,is.  abfolutely  falfe.  Surely  thefe 
(lei)  have  Ans  enough  to  anfwcr  for,  without  laying  to  > their 
liarge  crimes  of  which  they  arc  not  guilty. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Fennell  defcants  too  on  the  ^dodh-ine  of  Kberty  md 
equality.  ^  According  to  his  notions  of  liberty^  the  Turks  and 
Spaniards  are  free  as  well  as  the  people  of  England.  We  (honid 
not  have  noticed  his  reafonings  againft  equality,  were  it  not  to 
exprefs  the  uneafinefs  we  feel  whenever  we  meet  with  publica. 
tions  which  reprefent  it  as  confiding  in  the  equalifation  of  pro. 
perty.  Every  writer  who  has  appeared  as  an  advocate  for  poli. 
tical  equality,  defines  it  as  conferring  equal  privileges,  and 
preferibing  equal  duties,  to  every  citizen ;  or,  on  framing  a  law 
tliat  fpeaks  the  fame  language  to  all,  whether  it  be  to  command, 
to  punifh,  or  to  reward.-  Not  to  enter  into  the  controverfy  on 
thh  new-fangled  theme,,  we  would  only  exprefs  our  unfeigned 
grief  when  we  fee  pains  taken  by  fenfible  men  to  make  peopli 
believe  that  it  means  an  equal  divifion  of  wealth;  This  may 
juftly  render  it  odious  to  every  man  of  property :  but  is  there 
any  kind  of  equality  that  will  appear  fo  delicious  to  the  poor, 
who  conftitutc  the  largeft  mafs  of  the  community,  as  this  ?  Tell 
them  that  this  equality  is  introduced  into  France,  and  they  will 
foon  be  anxious  to  have  it  realifed  in  England,  that  they  may 
partake  of  the  many  good  things  in  the  kitchens,  and  cellars, 
and  purfes,  of  the  great  and  the  opulent.  For  this  reafon  we 
think  every  friend  to  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety  (hould  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  ftate  the  dodrine  fairly,  and  undeceive 
the  mukitude.  Then  let  him  argue  agalnft  it,  and  confute  it 
by  all  means. 

Every  thing  in  the  Englifh  conftitutlon,  Mr.  Fennell  thinks, 
is  as  near  to  perfedtion  as  it  is  poffible  for  any  fyftem  to  be  in  this 
impcrfedt  ftate.  As  fome  have  objedted  againft  the  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  the  many  finecure  places  and  penfions  that  exilt, 
Mr.  Fennell  boldly  adduces  the  following  anfwer : 


In*]' 


•  Another  plea  for  the  turbulence  of  pretended  reformers  Is  de¬ 
rived  from  tlic  penfions  and  finecurcs  granted  by  government  to  mca 
apparently  undeferving.  and  from  the  many  polls  of  emolument  and 
profit  apparently  cf  little  importance  2  thefe  they  would  have  anni¬ 
hilated.  With  lefped  to  the  former,  it  is  well  known  to  all -but  ibc 
moft  ignorant,  that  every  political  government  requires  fecrct,  con* 
cealed,  and  dangerous  fervices,  which  no  one  would  willingly  un¬ 
dertake,  but  from  the  profpedl  of  permanent  advantage.  Who  is 
there  that  will  pretend  to  fay  that  the  perfons'  enjoying  thefe  pen* 
fions  and  finecurcs  have  not  rendered  their  country  efifential  and  hll- 
ing  fervlces,  although  the  particular  inftances  may  be  known  only  to 
the  king  or  miniller  who  granted  the  reward  ?  The  whole  nation, 
perhaps,  may  be  indebted  to  them  for  its  fuccefs  in  foreign  wars,  or 
for  the  prefent  tranquillity  it  enjoys :  and  u(Ou!d  a  generous  nation 
wi(h  fuch  fervices  unrewarded  ? 

With  rcfpccl  to  the  pods  of  emolument  and  profit  apparently 
no  importance,  at  the  difpoGtl  of  the  minifter— it  may  be  obferved. 
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they  would  be  ufclefs  taxes  on  the  nation,  if  a  minifler  could  at  all 
times  rely  on  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of  reprefcntatives  for  fuppbrt; 
but  it  is  a  certain*  though  a  lamentable  truth*  that  intered  is  too  ge« 
^erally  prevalent  oyer  principle.  Men  in  public*  as  well  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  nations*  will  feldom  be  induced  to  oh  even  according  to  their 
principles*  unlefs  it  be  made  their  intereft  to  do  fo ;  while  many  will 
^ke  a  temporary  facrifice  of  their  own  inclinations*  that  the  future 
exercife'of  them  may  be  made  more  profitable.  This  is  one  of  the 
.  wetknefles  of  humanity  to  which  the  beft  of  governments  mufi  bend. 
When  a  power  (hall  be  difeovered  that  can  make  a  whole  nation  in- 
difidually  perfeA*  an  attempt  to  make  its  government  fo  may  then 
be  prafUcable ;  but  till  then*  Britons  may  pride  and  content  them- 
felv^  with  the  idea*  that  their  own  conllitution  comprehends  every 
podU)le  blefling;  and  that. its  defeats  are  imputable  only  to  the  im- 
poffibility  of  perfeftion.* 

_  —  t 

Has  that  conftitution,  Mr.  Fennelli  every  poflible  blefEng, 
where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people*  have  not  principles  uf 
reditude  fufficient  to  ftimulate  them  to  the  difeharge  of  their 
duty}  but  they  mull  be  allured  by  places  and  penfions,  by  bribery 
and  corruption  ?  What  better  arc  they,  according  to  Mr.-' Fen¬ 
nell,  than  the  rulers  of  France?  The  only  difference  is,  the 
French  are  fanguinary,  the  Englifh  avaricious  knaves }  but  both 
^ilce  unprincipled.  Our  fentiments  are  very  different  from’  this 
gentleman’s.  So  high  an  opinion  have  we  of  the  excellence  of 
our'conftitution,  that  we  confider  it  as  having  no  need  of  either 
corruption  or  knavery  for  its  fupport }  and  we  cannot  help  view- 
ing  thofe  men  as  its  enemies,  and  not  its' friends,  who  plead  for 
a  departure  from  the  ftraight  line  of  re£litude  as-neceffary  for 
carrying  the  meafures  of  government  into'  effeiEf.  Indeed,  it  is 
not -  without  exceeding  pain  that  not  only  herb,  but  in  feme 
i  pamphlets  by  reverend,  divines,  the  authors  have  ftepped. forth, 
as  avowed  advocates  for  the  lawrulnefs  and  propriety  of  em¬ 
ploying  crafjt,  and'bribcry,  and  corruption, 'in  the  government 
'of  civil  fociety.  Such  doArincs,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  .will  al¬ 
ways  be  held  in  deteffation,  and , thofe.  who 'ftand  up  in.  their^db- 
fenceomeet'  with ,  that  reception  .from,  every  friend,  of  virtue 
,^wbich  their  principles  merit  }> and  that-  in  the  ,government..of 
communities,  as  well  as  in  the-*  regulation  of  private  conduct, 
"it  will'' ever  be  deemed  -  ant  axiom,  *  that  Honefty  is  the  beft 
‘pbUcy.’  ‘  :  *  ■' 
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which  is  ufually  fcen  difplayed  even  in  common  thunder-florms,  is 
ierioully  confidered,  1  ihould  imagine  that  it  would  Ibgger  any  one 
to  think  that  the  clouds  could  ever  contain  it  all :  and  the  more  To, 
when  it  is  further  confidered,  that  the  earth  itfelf  is  tlie  grand  fourco 
of  lightning,  and  that  none  can  defeend  from  the  clouds  but  what 
firft  afeended  from  the  earth.  Yet  the  quantity  of  it  which  quits  the 
earth  in  fettled  moderate  weather,  is  fo  remarkably  fmall,  as  to  be 
juftfufficient  to  determine  the  aqueous  vapours  to  be  eleftrified  pofi- 
'rivcly.  But  that  quantity,  be  it  greater  fmall,  muft  neceffarily  ren¬ 
der  the  earth  in  proportion  thereto  eleftrical  in  the  oppofiie  ftatc. 
Thus  art  is  only  an  happy  imitation  of  nature;  by  which  we  indlf- 
putably  know,  that  when  an  infulated  body  (as  is  the  cafe  of  a  cloud) 

11  rendered  eledr  cal  in  one  kind,  an  unirfulated  body  near  it  will 
alfo  thereby  become  electrical  of  the  contrary  kind. 

*  But  to  what  height  the  daily  eleCtricity  afeends  into  the  atmo-* 
fphere  is  quite  uncertain.  We  are  fure  that  the  cledtric  fluid  oftew 
returns  to  the  earth  more  copioufly,  concealed  in  the  bofom  oifnouj^ 
htdU  and  rain 9  which  mull  in  fome  degree  compenfate  for  the  lofs 
daily  fuftained  by  the  earth;  and  fo  recruits  and  keeps  up  the  perpe¬ 
tual  circulation  of  this  wonderful  agent.  Now,  Ihould  the  filent  and 
invifible  defeent  of  the  eleClricity,  by  means  of  feafonablc  ihowers, 
be  equal  to  the  daily  afeent  by  means  of  heat  and  vapour;  whence 
.is  that  amazing  continued  blaze  of  lightning,  which  is  ufually  ob- 

f.'rved  in  thunder-ftorms,  and  which  is  lomctimes  continued  during 
fome  hours  ? 

,  ‘  It  is  a  common  notion,  and  generally  adopted  in  the  defeription 
of  thunder-ftorms,  or  of  the  damages  occafioned  by  lightning,  that 
the  matter  of  lightning  always  comes  from  the  clouds  and  goes  to  the 
"earth.  That  this  is  fometimes  the  cafe  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt; 
but  I  qan  with  confidence  affert,  that  the  contrary  cf  this  propofition 
takes  place  much  more  frequently,  viz.  that  the  matter  of  lightning, 

'  or  the  eleCtric  fluid,  proceeds  from  the  earth  and  goes  to  the  clouds. 
But  this  will  be  difeufled  more  fully  in  the  two  following  chapters. 

•  Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  terms  arc  commonly  uled  in  defcrlb- 
ingthc  appearances  and  effects  of  lightning,  which  are  very  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  do  rather  miflead  than  inform  the  reader.  Such  as  flalh, 

.  vivid  dart,  forked,  zig-zag,  ball  of  fire,  cable  of  light,  and  a  fticet  of 
continued  blaze,  &c.  If  a  lighted  toich  be  whirled  round  like  a 
fling,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  will  exhibit  to  the  eye  a  circle  of 
light;  or  if  the  torch  be  fwiftly  moved  in  a  right  line,  or  in  zig-zags, 
the  appearance  of  light  will  feem  to  follow  the  fame  diredion.  There¬ 
fore  we  ought  not  to  fuppofe,  when  we  fee  a  body  of  cle6lric  light  in 
its  paflage  between  two  condudors,  that  it  does  adlually  fill,  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  time,  the  whole  tradl  it  palTes  through.  Bat  thefe, 
though  the  beft  arguments  which  the  fenfes  can  furnifti  of  the  courfe 
of  lightning,  are  but  faint  reprefentations,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
the  velocity  of  lightning  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  nearly 
inftaotaneous.’ 

Mr.*  Read  next  recites  experiments  and  ol^fervations,  tending 
to  prove  that  every  flalh  of  lightning  confms  "of  pofidVc  Vnd 

negative 
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negative  light ;  and  which  rufh  into  union  from  two  oppofitc 
directions.  Thcfc  arc  fucceeded  by  farther  Obfervations  and 
Conjectures  on  the  Phenomena  of  Lightnings  fome  Experi, 
ments  and  Obiervations  on  the  Leyden  Bottle ;  a  Letter  on 
Electricity  to  Mr.  A.  Walker,  leCturer  on  experimental  .philo. 
(bphy ;  and  Remarks  on  Dr.  Pcart*s  late  book  on  EIcCtricity. 

What  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  prefent  work,  is,  a 
Journal  on  Atmofphcrical  EleCtricity,  continued  for  two  years, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  kept  with  the  utmoft  accuracy. 
In  thefe  we  find  the  author  has  very  judicioufly  inferted  fome 
Chundcr-ftorms  which  had  happened  in  different  parts  of  Great- 
Britain,  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  'whether  fome  contem. 
poraneous  appearances  in  his  apparatus  might  not  be  attributed 
to  them.  It  is  by  the  diligence,  the  obfervation,  and  the  faga- 
city,  of  fuch  experimenters  as  Mr.  Read,  that  the  doClrine  of 
electricity  can  in  time  be  perfectly  explored. 


Art.  XII.  Obfervations  on  Scrophulous  Affections  \  with  Ri- 
marks  on  Schirrus,  Cancer^  and  Rachitis^  By  Robert  HamiU 
toHy  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyftcianSy  Edin.  F.RX 
Edin.  Honorary  member  of  the  RmPh  S.  Edin*  and  C.M.S, 
London,  pp.  236.  8vo.  3$.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  I79(» 

T  T  is  not  Dr.  Hamilton's  intention  to  treat  fyftcmatically  on 
^  any  of  the  difeafes. mentioned  in  the  title-page;  but  only  to 
offer  fome  obfervations  on  the  various  appearances  of  ferophu* 
lous  affections,  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  a  long  Courfeot 
practice ;  befides  a  few  from  reading.  He  is  induced  to  think, 
with  others  who  have  written  on  fehirrus,  cancer,  and  rickets, 
that  thefe  difeafes  have  a  (trong  relation  to  fcrophula,  if  they  are 
not  in  reality  mere  modifications  of  that  affection.  In  refped 
of  medical  treatment,  he  does  not  fuggeft  any  thing  new ;  but 
he  r^itei  the  hiftory  of  thirty-fix  cafes,  exemplifying  the  me* 
ibod  of  Cure,  and  accompanied,  occafionally,  with  praClical 
obfervations. 

Wc  infert  the  following  paflage,  as  relating  to  a  praClIcc 
which  Is  juftly  cenfured  by  the  author: 

4  To  the  Drepoft  crouf  praQice  of  ftrait>]acing,  now  introducinjl 
may  be  added  another  extremely  pernicious ;  that  is,  the  Heel  bad' 
now  in  uft  in  genteel  boardihg*fchools  for  ladies,  arid  creeping  intc 
private  families.  By  this  machine  mifs  is  in  a  manner  put  into  1 
moving  pUio^ ;  her  back  is  prevented  bending  forwards,  her  (houl* 
ders  are  pinioned  tight  backwards,  and  her  head  is  kept  erefl,  aoJ 
if  prevented  from  niwiDg  any  inclination  forwards,  by  means  of  a; 
iron  collar  faficncC  to  t^  plate  behind.  The  confequence  of 
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rcflraJnt  is, 'that  the  young  lady  will  try  to  relieve  herfelf  from  the' 
prfffure  of  the  upright  piece,  applied  dire^ly  over  thfe  fpinal  pro-^ 
ccfTcs  of  the  vertebrae,  from  that  of  the  crefs  piece  over  the  icapoie» 
from  the  galling  of  the  (houlder-ftraps  on  the  arm-pits,  by  wringing 
herfelf  into  fuch  an  attitude,  whiKl  (he  wears  it,  as  to  procure  fome 
eafe.  But  this  cannot  be  readily  done,  unlefs  by  twifr.ng  herfelf  a 
little  fidcways,  to  flip  the  fprings  clear  of  the  parts  they  prefs  on, 

!)articularly  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  vertebra,  and  bending  the 
jpinc  fomewhere.  And  it  may  be  eafily  colle^led,  from  what  has 
been  faid  on  ftrait-lacing,  that  if  the  confinement  is  continued,  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  crooked  fpine  for  ever. 

‘  The  moment  mifs  is  relcafcd  from  this  machine,  (he  floops,  and 
brings  her  (houlders  forwards  more  than  ever,  in  order  to  give  herfelf 
eafe,  by  relaxing  thefe  mufcles  which  have  been  firetched  by  an  unna¬ 
tural  exertion.  And,  befides  the  danger  of  a  crooked  fpine,  her  atti¬ 
tudes  from  this  reilraint  will  become  flifF,  and  more  ungraceful  than 
ever. 

.  *  The  dancing-mafters  flocks  are  full  as  reprehenfible :  there  is  a 
peculiar  make  in  the  articulations  of  fome  fubje^ls,  which  cannot  be 
altered ;  Jo  place  the  limbs  out  of  their  natural  flate  and  attitudes 
will  give  pain ;  therefore  the  moment  the  feet  are  removed  out  of  con¬ 
finement  the  tees  are  turned  inward  more  than  ever  to  procure  eafe.* 

Dr.  Hamiiton  having  frequently  experienced  good  efFe£ts  from 
the  hemlock-bath  in  cancerous  complaints,  he  recommends  the 
ufe  of  it,  if  not  as  a  radical  cure^  at  leaft  as  a  palliative,  in  can¬ 
cers  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  redtum,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
has  adopted  an  air- veflel  of  tinned  iron,  with  proper  valves,  and 
along  flexible  tube,  to  a  common  pewter  lyringe,  and  fixed 
both  in  a  wooden  fraipe ;  fo  that,  when  put  into  a  veffel  con¬ 
taining  water  or  any  decodlion,  it  adls  upon  the  principle  of  a 
fire-engine,  and,  by  working  the  pifton  of  the  fyringe,  throw’s  a 
continued  ftream,.  in  what  quantity  and  with  what  force  the 
operator  pleafes.  ■  -■  —  "  — 

Dr.  Hamilton's  Obfervations,  without  adding  much  to  the 
fund  of  medical  knowledge,  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  eftabliflied  method  of  cure  in  the  difeafes  of  which  he 
treats,  and  as  a  proof  that,  in  his  own  private  capacity,*  he  prac- 
tifes  with  judgment. 

I —  -  - 

Art.  XIII.  Peace  and  Union  recommended  to  the  ajfociated  Bo- 
dies  of  Republicans  and  Anti-republicans.  By  Wiliam  Frendj 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  fefus  College^  Cambridge.  8vo.  is.  St.  Ives , 
printed  for  the  Author.  1793. 

pONSIDERING  the  well-known  warmth  ofMr.Frend^ 
^  temper,  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  fentiments  and  fituation, 
prefent  may  be  called  a  very  moderate,  p^k-formance.. .  On 
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the  fubjeft  of  a  parliamentary  reform  it  may  furprife  many  of 
our  readers  to  hear  that  Mr.  Frend’s  wiflies  are  very  far  (hort 
of  what  have  been  expreffed  by  his  Grace  of  Richmond,  and 
even  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Oh  the  union  of  church  and  ftate,  he  Ihews 
no  mercy,  nor  on  the  chutch  eftablifhrhent,  or  teft  adf.  After 
fome  remarks  oh  French  politics,  *he  points  out  the  happy  fitu. 
ation  of  this  country;  and  endeavours  to  prove,  by  the  prefent 
fentiments  exprefied  towards  our  conftitution,  that  no  period 
can  be  more  favourable  for  a  peaceable  reform,  concluding  with 
the  following  remarks :  ‘  Whatever  may  be  our  fate  with  re- 

*  fpe^ft  to  foreign  nations,  peace  and  union  are  the  greateft  ob- 

*  jcdls  at  home.  Lee  the  republicans  be  moderate  in  their  de. 

*  mands,  and  the  anti-republicans  not  pertiriacious  in  oppofmg 

*  every  reform ;  and  government,  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 

*  of  both  parties  to  it,  as  a  centre  of  union,  will  prefent  to  the 
^  world  a  compaft  body,  firmly  united  to  preferve  an  improving 

*  conftitution,  and  to  promote  the  public  happinefs.* 

Th?  appendix,  being  (hort  aqd  full  of  good  things,  we  have 
extrafted  the  whole  of  it : 


/  Tf.e  Effeil  of  War  upon  the  Poor* 


^  Three  days  after  the  debate  on  the  king’s  meflage,  I  was  walk- 
5ng  frdrp  my  friend’s  hbufe  to  the  neighbouring  town,  to  infpedl  the 
printing  of  thefe  few  (beets ;  and  in  my  way  joined  company  with 
two  riien  of  the  village,  who,  being  employed  by  the  woolftaplcrs  lo 
let  but  spinning  to  the  poor,  had  lately  received  orders  to  lower  the 
value  of  labour.  We  were  talking  on  this  fubjeft,  when  the  excia 
matlons  of  a  groupe  of  poor  women  going  to  market  overhearing  our 
converfation,  made  an  impreifion  on  my  mind,  which  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons  cannot  efface.  *  Wc 
are  to  be  fconced  threepence  in  the  (hilling ;  let  others  work  for  mf,| 
I’ll  not.  We  are  to  be  fconced  a  fourth  part  of  our  labour.  What 
is  all  this  for  V  1  did  not  dare  to  tell  them  what  it  was  for,  nor  to 
add  'infult  to  ihifery.  What  is  the  beheading  of  a  monarch  to  them! 
What  is  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  them  ?  What  is  the  free 
dom  of  a  great- nation  to  them,  but  reafon  for  joy?  Yet  the  debas 
ing  only  on  thefe  fubjcdls  has  reached  their  cottages.  They  area! 
ready  fconced  threepence  in  the  lliilling.  Whatmuftbe  their  faJ 
when  wc  fuffer  under  the  moft  odious  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  ai 
the  accumulation  of  taxes  takes  away  half  of  that  daily  bread  whi 
is  fcarce  fufficient  at  prefent  for  their  fupport  ? 

*  Oh!  that  I  had  the  warning  voice  of  an  ancient  prophet,  that 
might-penetrate  into  the  moll  inmoll  rcceffes  of  palaces,  and  app 
the  haranguers  of  fcoates.  I  would  ufe  no  other  language  than  ta 
of  the  poor  market-women.  I  would  cry  aloud  in  the  cars  of  t 
firft  magidrate,  we  are  fconced  threepence  in  the  fhilling,  the  fou 
part  of  our  labour — for  what  ?  I  would  addrefs  inyfelf  to  the  d 
berating  bodici :  wc  are  fconced  threepence  in  the  (hillinu, 
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fourth  part  of  our  labour — for  what?  Is  there  a  man  who  coul4 
(land  out  againft  this  eloquence?  Yes:  thoufanda.  Threepence  in 
the  . (hilling  conveys  no  ideas  to  them.  They  know  not  what  a  cot¬ 
tage  is ;  they  know  not  how  the  poor  live,  how  they  make  up  their 
fcanty  meal.  Perhaps  there  may  be  forae  one  in  our  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  whofe  feelings  are  in  union  with  mine ;  communicate  them  to 
your  colleagues ;  imprefs  them  with  the  horror  attendant  on  their  de¬ 
liberations  ;  tell  them  what  the  deduction  of  threepence  in  the  (hilling 
bccafions  among  the  myriads  of  England.  And  (hould  any  grave 
courtier,  pitying  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor,  be  anxious  to  relieve  themt 
fay  to  him.  There  is  an  eafy  method;  let  the  firft  magi  Urate,  the 
peers,  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  people,  the  rich  men  of  the  nation^ 
all  who  arc  for  war,  be  fconced  one  fourth  part  of  their  annual  in¬ 
come  to  defray  the  expence  of  it.  Let  them  be  the  firft  fufFerers,  let 
the  burden  fall  on  them,  not  on  the  poor.  Alas !  my  poor  country¬ 
men,  how  many  years  calamity  awaits  you  before  a  (ingle  di(h,  or  a 
glafs  of  wine,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  tables  of  opulence. 

‘  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  decree  is  gone  forth  for  war.  Let 
others italk  of  glory,  let  others  celebrate  the  heroes  who  are  to  de¬ 
luge  the  world  with  bleed,  the  words  of  the  poor  market-women  will 
flill  refound  in  my  cars.  We  are  fconced  threepence  in  the  (hilling, 
one  fourth  of  our  labour — for  what  ?’ 


Art.  XIV,  A  Supplemental  Volume  of  Bijhop  IVarburton* §  Worku 
pp.  511.  8 VO.  6s.  boards.  Caddl.  London,  1788. 
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ITH  the  late  fplendid ' edition  of  Bifhop  Warburton^S 
works  the  literary  world  is  well  acquainted.  This  fup- 
plemental  volume  is  dengned  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  poifefs 
Dr.  Warburton’s  other  works  as  originally  publiflied.  It  epn- 
‘  The  Ninth  Rook  of  the  Divine  Leoration  of  Mofes*~ 


The  Ninth  Book  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes^ 

‘  Three  Sermons  on  different  Subjeds’ — ‘  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology’ — and  ‘  Remarks  on  Neal’s  Hlftory  of  the 
Puritans.’— Dr.  VVarburton’s  manner  of  writing  hath  often 
been  the  fubjedt  of  criticifm ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  thinks 
[clearly  and  ftrongly.  It  is  often  figurative,  but  not  elegant. 
jThe  volume  before  us  is  (lamped  with  the  character  of  War- 
Iburtqn. 

From  the  Divine  Legation  we  fliall  extract  a  curious  pafTage 
jrefpeiling  the  creation  of  our  firft  parents ; 


*  Bccaufc  the  formation  of  woman,  from  the  fide  of  man,  wa^  not 
arcumftantially  related  till  after  the  account  of  God’s  placing  man 
"Paradife,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  generally  concurred  in 
r-^  opinion,  .that  Eve  was  not  created  till  Adam  was  put  into  pof- 
felEon  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  for  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
lofes  (though  in  a  moral  and  religious  hiftory  of  the  creation  and 
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produdlive  of  good.  I'o  the  late  RciStor  of  St.  Mabyn,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  whofe  memory  every  Chrillian  muft  revere,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  that  excellent  work,  the  ^  Difiertation  on  the  Boole 
of  Job/  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation 
of  Mofes.  I'he  erudition  of  Mr.  Peters  was  uncommon;  and 
bis  piety  was  unaffeded.  Yet  neither  his  erudition  nor  his 
‘piety  were  able  to  fnelter  Mr.  Peters  from  the  moft  illiberal 
abufe.  ‘  The  infolence — the  fraud — the  ncnfnfe — the  difingenuouf 
nefs^  the  ignorance^  the  prevarication* — were  terms  which  ‘  proud 
Gloucester^*  fcrupled  not  to  apply  to  the  humble  parifh 
prieft.  But  ‘  was  it  neceflary,’  fays  Mr.  Peters,  ‘  that  he 
‘  fnould  aflume  thefe  fuperior  airs,  to  let  the  fimplc  know  what 
‘  an  awful  diftance  is  to  be  maintained  between  a  dignified  and 
*  an  undignified  clergyman?*  This  paflage  occurs  in  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Peters  to  the  notes  of  Dr.  Warburton,  fubjoined  to  the 
Critical  Diflertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  A  part  only  of  Mr. 
Peters’s  Reply  has  appeared  in  print;  but  we  have  lately  pe- 
rufed  the  w^hole  in  manufeript.  And  the  prefent,  we  conceive, 
is  no  unfavourable  opportunity  for  the  publication  of  this  little 
work,  with  w^hich  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  public  would 
be  much  gratified ;  relifbing  it  (if  their  tafte  any  way  agree  with 
our  own)  as  a  pleafant  morceau  of  criticifm  and  well-feafoned 
raillery. 


Art.  XV.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  In  India  which  termi^ 
,  nated  the  TVar  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792.  ll^ith  Alaps  and 
•Plans  illuftrativ:  of  the  Subje^,^  and  a  l^icw  cf  Seringapatam. 
By  A'lajor  Dirom^  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  his  Mojejiy* s 
Forces  In  India,  pp.  2go.  4to.  il,  is.  boards.  Fadeiv 
London,  1793. 

^HE  prefent  narrative  appears  before  the  public  with  every 
*  circumftance  in. its  favour.  It  is  the  work  of  a  profefiional 
man,  who  relates,  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  bis  lubjed,  the 
events  which  either  took  place  under  his  own  eye,  or  of  which 
he  muft  have  received  the  moft  corred  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  from  his  official  ftation.  The  important  confcqucnces.rc-^ 
fulting  from  the  even’s  narrated  by  Alajor  Dirom’make  the  pub¬ 
lication  particularly  interefting  to  every  Britifli  reader  who  is  at 
all  concerned  for  the  profperity  of  his  country  ;  and  the  writer, 
in  bis  detail,  has  fo  united  that  profeffional  information  which 


*  Sec  Gaurchiirs  Dedication  of  his  Sermons  to  the  Biffiop  of 
Glo^ccller. 
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is  cxpedled  by  the  foldier,  to  the  general  information  and  enter, 
tainment  which  is  required  by  the  public  at  large,  as  to  render 
his  book  at  once  an  ufeful  and  a  pleafing  performance. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  the 
operations  and  ti-anfactions  previous  to  the  fiege  of  Seringapa. 
tarn;  the  fecond  details  the  march  of 'the  allied  armies  to  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  the  fiege  of  that  capital;  and  in  the  3d  we  have 
the  treaties  of  peace,  and  a  review  of  the  confequcnces  of  the 
war. 

After  a  (hort  retrofpedl  to  the  conclufion  of  the  former  cam. 

fiaign  towards  the  end  of  May  1791,  our  author  proceeds  to  re. 
ate,  in  his  firft  part,  the  arrival  of  -the  Mahratta  army,  under 
Hurry  Punt  and  Purfefam  Bhow.  The  ample  fupplics  they 
brought  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  Britifli  forces,  at  that 
time  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue  ani 
idifeafe.  By  the  following  extraft  the  reader  will  become  ac. 
quainted  with  fome  of  the  charadcriftic  features  of  this  Angular 
people : 

•  Lord  Cornwallis,  accompanied  by  General  Medows,  their  ftaff, 
and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  went  to  the  tents  at 
the  hour  appointed,  which  was  one  o’clock ;  but  the  chiefs,  who 
confider  precifion  as  inconfiftent  with  power  and  dignity,  did  not  cvea 
leave  their  own  camp  till  three,  though  repeated  meffages  were  feni 
that  his  lordlhip  waited  for  them.  They  at  length  mounted  their 
elephants,  and,  proceeding  as  flow  and  dignified  in  their  pace  as 
they  had  been  dilatory  in  their  preparation,  approached  the  place  of 
appointment  at  four  o’clock,  efcorted  by  feveral  corps  of  their  in¬ 
fantry,  a  retinue  of  horfe,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  eallern  flate.  The 
chiefs,  on  defeending  from  their  elephants,  were  met  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  General  MeJows,  who  embraced 
them,  and,  after  fome  general  converfation,  retired  to  a  private  con¬ 
ference  in  another  tent. 

.  Hurry  Punt,  about  fixty  years  of  age,  a  Bramin  of  the  firft  or- 
dcr,  and  the  perfbnage  of  greateft  confequence,  is  faid  to  be  the 
third  in' the  fenate  of  the  Mahratta  flate.  His  figure  is  venerable,  of 
‘middle  ftature,*and  not  corpulent;  he  Is  remarkably  fiir,  his  eyes 
‘grey,  and  his'  countenance,  of  Roman  form,  full  of  thought  and 
'chara6^cr. 

*  Purferam  Bhowi  aged  about  forty,  flands  high  in  military  fame 
among  the  Mahrattas.  He  is  an  aftive  man,  of  finall  ftature,  rather 
dark  in  his  comple.xion,  with  black  eyes,  and  an  open  animated  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  which,  and  his  mien,  he  feemed  defirous  to  fliew  his  cha- 
.rafter  of  an  intrepid  warrior.  His  antipathy  to  Tippoo  is  faid  to  be 
extreme;  for  the  Sultan  had  put  one  of  his  brothers  to  death  in  a 
mofl  cruel  manner,  and  Hyder’s  conquefls  to  the-  northward  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  pofleflions  of  his  family,  which  he  lately  recovered 
by  the  reduftion  of  Darwar. 
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*  Hurry  Punt  was  deftined  to  be  the  chief  negociator  on  the  part 
of  his  nation  ;  each  commanded  a  feparate  army,  but  the  Bhow  was 
to  be  employed  more  immediately  in  the  adllve  operations  of  the 
field. 

*  The  chiefs  themfelvcs,  and  all  the  Mah’-attas  in  their  fuite,  and 
indeed  all  their  people,  were  remarkably  plain,  but  neat,  in  their  ap. 
pcarance.  Mild  in  their  afpedl,  humane  in  their  difpolltion,  polite 
and  unafFe^^ed  in  their  addrefs,  they  are  dilUnguifhed  by  obedience 
to  their  chiefs,  and  attachment  to  their  country.  There  were  not  to  be 
feen  among  them  thofc  fantaftic  figures  in  armour  fo  common  among 
the  Mahommedans,  in  the  Nizam’s,  or,  as  they  Ityle  themfelves,  the 
Mogul  army ;  adventurers  collcdled  from  every  quarter  of  the  Eall, 
who,  priding  themfelves  on  individual  valour,  think  it  beneath  them 
to  be  ufeful  but  on  the  day  of  battle,  and,  when  that  comes,  prove  only 
the  incfiicicncy  of  numbers,  unconnefted  by  any  general  principle  of 
union  or  difeipline.* 

*  The  Mahratta  camp  was  at  the  dillance  of  about  fix  miles  from 
ours,  and,  on  approaching  it,  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  irregular 
town  ;  for  the  chiefs  pitch  their  fiandards,  and  take  up  their  ground 
around  their  general,  without  order ;  and  their  tents  being  of  ail  fizes, 
and  of  many  different  colours,  at  a  difiance  refemblc  houfes  rather 
than  canvas.  The  ftreets  too  of  their  camp,  crofling  and  winding  in 
every  diredlion,  difplay  a  variety  of  merchandife,  as  in  a  great  fair. 
There  are  (hroffs,  jewellers,  fmiths,  mechanics,  and  people  of  every 
trade  and  defeription,  as  bufily  employed  in  their  occupations,*  and 
attending  as  minutely  to  their  interelt,  as  if  they  were  in  Poonah,  and 
at  peace.  The  Bombay  detachment,  advanced  always  at  fome  dif- 
tance  in  their  front,  ferved  as  a  picquet  to  their  camp  ;  and  they  had 
fomeouipcfis  of  their  own,  ertablifhed  more  with  a  view  to  cover  the 
fupplies  coming  in  to  their  army,  than  to  guard  againfi  a  furprife  from 
the  enemy. 

‘  The  park  of  artillery,  where  all  their  guns  are  collected,  made 
an  extraordinary  appearance.  The  gun-carriages,  in  which  they 
trufi  to  the  folidity  of  the  timber,  and  ufe  but  little  iron  in  their  con* 
ftrudion,  are  clumfy  beyond  belief ;  particularly  the  wheels,  whxh 
arc  low,  and  formed  of  large  folid  pieces  of  wood  united.  The  guns 
are  of  ail  forts  and  dimen fions ;  and,  having  the  names  of  their  gods 
given  to  them,  are  painted  in  the  moll  finiafiic  manner ;  and  mai>y 
of  them,  he  d  in  efteem  for  the  fervices  they  are  ftid  to  have  already 
performed  for  the  ftate,  cannot  no\y  be  difperfed  with,  although  in 
every  refped  unfit  for  ufe.  Were  the  guns  even  ferviccable,  the 
fmall  fupply  of  ammunition  with  which  they  are  provided  has  always 
cfiedually  prevented  the  Mahratta  artillery  from  being  formidable  to 
their  enemies. 

‘  The  Mahratta  infantry,  which  formed  part  of  the  retinue  that 
attended  the  chiefs  at  the  conference,  is  compofed  of  black  Chrifiians, 
and  dcfpicable  poor  wretches  of  the  lowelt  call,  uniform  in  nothing 
but  the  bad  Hate  of  their  mufkets,  none  of  which  are  either  clean  or 
complete ;  and  few  are  provided  with  either  ammunition  or  accoutre- 
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mcnis.  "j'hty  arc  commanded  by  half-caft  people  of  Portugucfe  and 
French  extr^dVi.m,  who  draw  oft  tneatienrion  of  fpedators  from  ihc 
bad  clothing  of  their  men,  by  the  profufion  of  antiquated  lace  be- 
floued  on  their  own  ;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  few  Eumpeans 
among  the  officers  and  men,  which  is  fomciimcs  the  cafe,  they  exe¬ 
crate  tne  fjrvicc,  and  deplore  their  fate. 

‘  ']  he  ivlahrattas  do  not  appear  to  treat  their  infantry  with  more 
refped  than  they  deferve,  as  they  ride  through  them  without  any  cc- 
femony  on  the  inarch,  and  on  all  occafions  evidently  ccnfider  them  as 
foreigners,  and  a  very  inferior  clafs  of  people  and  troops.  Indeed  the 
attention  cf  the  iViahrattas  is  diredled  entirely  to  their  herfes  and 
bazars,  thofe  being  the  only  objects  which  immediately  affedl  their 
intcrefl.  On  a  .narching  day,  the  guns  and  the  infantry  move  eff  i 
foon  after  daylight,*  bur  rarely  together;  the  bazars  and  baygage 
move  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  as  i*  on  as  they  can  be  packed  up 
and  got  ready.  The  guns  and  tumbrels,  fufficiently  unwieldy  widi. 
out  farihei  burden,  are  lo  heaped  with  llores  and  baggage,  that  there  ! 
does  not  Icem  to  be  any  idea  of  its  ever  being  r.eceffai y  to  unlimb^r,  1 
and  prepare  for  adion  t*n  the  march.  As  there  are  no  pioneers  at-  | 
tached  tc  the  Mahratta  artillery  to  tepair  the  reads,  this  deficiency  I 
is  coinpenfHied  by  an  additional  number  of  cattle,  tlicre  being  feme-  j 
times  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  bulbxks,  in  a  llring  of  pairs,  j 
to  one  gun:  the  drivers,  who  are  very  expert,  fit  on  the  yokes,  and  j 
pafs  over  every  impediment,  commonly  at  a  trot.  The  chiefs  re-  I 
main  upon  the  ground,  w'irhout  tents,  fmoking  their  hookers,  till  the  j 
artillery  and  baggage  have  got  on  feme  miles ;  they  then  follow,  each 
purfuing  hi.-  own  route,  attended  by  his  principal  people;  while  the  I 
ir  teriors  difperfe,  lo  forage  and  plunder  over  the  country.  | 

‘  *A  few  days  after  the  jundion  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  an  irre¬ 
gular  fire  of  cannon  and  mufquctry  was  heard  in  their  camp  between 
nine  and  ten  at  night.  The  troops  immediately  turned  out  in  cur 
camp,  and  flood  to  their  arms,  thinking  that  I'ippoo  had  certainly  | 
attacked  the  Mahrattas;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  celebration  of  | 
one  6r  their  ceremonies,  in  which  they  falute  the  new  moon,  on  its 
firlt  appea’-ance.  | 

‘  Another  circum fiance  occurred  foon  after,  alfo  charaderifiic  of 
their  cufloms  and  difciplinc. 

‘  The  gfou:  d  on  which  our  army  had  encamped  at  .the  jundion, 
being  bare  grais,  and  extremely  dirty,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  de- 
firous  of  marching/,,  and  Tent  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  requeft  they 
would  move  next  morning,  as  their  camp  lay  dirediv  in  our  route. 
They  rctun  ::i  tor  aniwer,  *  that  they  fliould  be  happy  to  obey  his 
lordfhip’s  coniir.ar.ds ;  but,  as  they  had  halted  eight  days,  it  was  net 
lucky,  nor  could  rhey,  accerdirg  w  the  cufrom  of  their  religion, 
march  on  the  ninth  day.’  1  Us  lordfhip  gave  way  to  their  fuperfti* 
tious  prejudice,  ano  deferred  his  march.’ 

'1  he  remainder  of  the  firft  part  contains  the  various  operations 
and  arrange. iiients  previous  to  the  fccond  march  to  Seringapa- 
tam.  T  his  was  byT.o  means  a  period  of  inadion.  It  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  collecting  from  every  quarter  the  necelTary  fupplicsof 
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provifions,  bullocks,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  without  which 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  in  reducing  feveial  forts, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  Icit  in  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  the  enemy.  For  a  particular  account  t)f  the  tranCtc- 
tions  which  occurred  at  this  point  of  time,  which  do  equal  credit 
to  the  genius  and  military  (kill  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
to  the  good  condudt  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men,  wc  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

hi  the  fecond  part  the  author  gives  a  clear  and  minute  detail 
of  tlic  brilliant  adlion  which  produced  a  peace  fo  advantageous 
to  this  country,  and  its  Indian  allies,  tvery  preparation  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  capital  of  the  iVlyfore  country  being  now  completed, 
and  the  Bombay  army  having  re-afeended  the  Ghauts,  the  con¬ 
federate  forces  marched  from  Hooleadroog  on  the  ill  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1792,  and  came  in  fight  of  Scringapatam  on  the  5th. 
No  time  was  loft.  The  pofuion  of  the  enemy  having  been  re¬ 
connoitred  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  the  fame  evening  or¬ 
ders  were  ifl'ued  for  immediately  attacking  Tippoo’s  fortified 
camp.  The  attempt  to  force  an  encampment  of  i’uch  extent,  in 
the  fortifying  of  which  fo  much  time  and  attention  had  been 
employed,  defended  by  a  large  army,  and  in  many  places  by  the 
guns  of  Scringapatam,  ftruck  our  Indian  alliens  wirh  furprife  and 
confternation.  They  looked  upon  the  attempt  as  defperate,  and, 
dreading  the  moft  fata!  confcqueiices,  already  confidered  them- 
felves  as  abandoned  as  a  prey  to  the  victorious  Tippuo.  The 
attack,  indeed,  at  firft  fight,  appears  daring  even  to  rafhnefs, 
when  it  is  known  that  8700  infantry,  of  which  only  2800  w^erc 
Europeans,  was  the  whole  force  employed  on  this  occafion,  and 
that  they  had  no  cannon,  but  trufted  folely  to  their  mufkets, 
.bayonets,  and  fcaling  ladders.  But  the  General  knew  the  fu- 
perior  courage  and  difcipline  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  the  infi¬ 
nite  advantages-that  thefe  would  give  them  over  the  troops  of 
the  enemy,  efpecially  in  a  fudden  and  unexpected  noClurnal  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  this  little  army  marched 
to  this  apparently  hazardous  attack,  gave  the  happieft  promifes 
of  fuccefs.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  intelligent 
writer  in  the  minute  and  correCl  detail  he  gives  of  this  fplendid 
enterprife ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  account  wc  could  give  of  it 
be  fatisfaCtory  without  the  plans  which  accompany  the  publica¬ 
tion:  we  can  therefore  only  fay,  that  the  detail  is  highly  inte- 
refting,  not  only  to  the  officer,  but  to  every  clafs  of  readers. 

T  his  maftcriy  enterprife  w^is  crowned  with  the  moft  complete 
fuccefs.  After  an  engagement,  which  continued  during  the  6th 
and  7th  of  February,  Tippoo  Sultan’s  camp  was  ftoimcd  on 
.every  fide,  and  the  Britilh  army  cftablifned  themfelves  on  the 
ifland  of  Scringapatam,  and  clofely  invefted  the  capital  of  the 
.kingdom  of  Myfore; 

•  Such, 
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*  Such,*  fays  our  author,  *  were  the  confequenccs  of  the  battle  of 
the  6th  and  7th  of  February,  1792  ;  an  event  that  will  ever  be  con¬ 
templated  with  admiration  in  the  annals  of  the  Britifh  tranfadlions  in 
India,  not  Icfs  from  the  iignal  advantages  gained  over  an  able  and 
obftinate  adverfary,  than  from  the  confumniate  wifdom  difplayed  in 
the  plan  of  attack.  Formed  on  the  refult  of  the  experience  acquired 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  it  was  the  boldeii  and  moll  mailerly  mea- 
fure  that  the  relative  polition  and  circumilances  of  the  contending  ar¬ 
mies  could  fugged ;  and  executed  with  a  degree  of  vigour  which  gave 
way  to  no  reliltance,  and  with  a  deadineis  of  difeipline  which  no 
temptation  of  plunder  could  allure;  the  only  fpoils  fecured  were  the 
arms,  the  dandards,  and  the  cannon  of  the  enemy/ 

What  adds  confiderably  to  this  important  advantage,  which 
in  fact  decided  the  fate  of'  the  war,  is,  that  our  lofs  amounted 
only  to  li6kHled,  377  wounded,  and  42  miffing;  while  that 
of  the  enemy,  by  a  muftcr  taken  fome  days  after  the  battle,  ap, 
peared  not  lefs  than  20,ooo,  of  which  about  4000  were  killed. 

After  their  defeat,  the  fertile  mind  of  Tippoo  ftill  produced 
expedients  to  delay  the  fatal  crifis  which  he  law  approaching; 
trading  that  the  neceflary  fupplics  for  fo  large  an  army  muft  foon 
fail,  and  that  his  enemies  would  again  be  forced  to  retire  from 
his  capital.  But  his  military  exertions  and  political  fubterfuges 
proved  equally  ineifeiSlual,  and  the  haughty  Sultan  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  articles  of  peace  dictated  by  the  Britllh 
commander. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  the  final  adjuftment  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  with  a  retrofpe£l  of  the  military  tranfa£lions  in 
India  fince  the  former  peace,  and  a  fhort  ftatement  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  confequenccs  of  the  late  war,  form  the  contents  of  Part  Illd. 

The  following  account  of  the  arrival  of  rippoo*s  Ions  as 
bodages  at  head  quarters,  and  the  final  adjudmeat  of  the  treaty, 
we  give  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work : 

*  On  the  26th  (February)  about  noon,  the  princes  left  the  fort, 
which  appeared  to  be  manned  as  they  went  out,  and  every  where 
crouded  with  people,  who,  from  curiofity  or  aftedion,  had  come  to 
fee  them  depart.  The  Sultan  himfelf  was  on  the  rampart  above  the 
gateway.  'Fhey  were  fainted  by  the  fort  on  leaving  it,  and  with 
twenty-one  guns  from  the  park  as  they  approached  our  camp,  where 
the  part  of  the  line  they  pafled  was  turned  out  to  receive  them.  The 
.yakeels  conduded  them  to  the  tents  which  had  been  fent  from  the 
.fort  for  their  accommodation,  and  pitched  near  the  itiofque  redoubt, 
where  they  were  met  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  Mahratta  and  Ni- 
,xam’s  vakeels,  and  from  thence  accompanied  by  them  to  hca4 

quarters. 

*  The  princes  were  each  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  capari- 
foned,  and  feated  in  a  filver  holder,  and  were  attended  by  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  vakeels,  and  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  alfo  oh  elephants. 
The  procefOon  was  led  by  feveial  camel  harcarras,  and  feven  llandarJ- 
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bearers,  carrying  fmall  green  flags  fufpended  from  rockets,  followed 
by  one  hundred  pikemcn,  with  fpears  inlaid  widi  filver  Their  guard 
of  two  hundred  fepoys,  and  a  party  of  horfe,  brought  up  the  rear. 
In  this  order  they  approached  head-quarters,  where  the  battalion  of 
Bengal  Sepoys,  commanded  by  Captain  Welch,  appointed  for  their 
guard,  formed  a  flreet  to  receive  them. 

<  Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  IhfF,  and  fomc  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  met  the  Princes  at  the  door  of  his  large  tent  as 
they  difmounted  from  the  elephants ;  and,  after  enibrncing  them,  led 
them  in,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  tent;  the  elded,  Abdul  Kalick, 
was  about  ten,  the  youngeil,  Mooza-ud-Deen,  about  eight  years  of 
age.  When  they  were  feated  on  each  fide  of  Lord  Cornwallis^ 
Gullam  Ally,  the  head  vakeel,  addrefled  his  lordihip  as  folloiVs : 
f  Thefe  children  were  this  morning  the  fons  of  the  Sultan  my  malter  ; 
their  fitu  at  ion  is  now  changed,  and  they  mull  look  up  to  your  lordihip 
as  their  father.* 

<  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  received  the  boys  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  fons,  anxioully  aflured  the  vakeel,  and  the  young  princes 
thcmfclves,  that  every  attention  polfible  would  be  ihewn  to  them,  and 
the  greaieft  care  taken  of  their  perfons.  1  heir  little  faces  brightened 
up;  the  feene  became  highly  interefting ;  and  not  only  their  atren- 
i'ants,  but  a.l  the  fpt^fatoi  s,  were  delighted  to  fee  ihat  any  fears  they 
might  have  harboured  were  removed,  and  that  they  would  foon  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  their  change  of  fituation,  and  to  their  new  friends. 

The  princes  were  drefled  in  long  white  muflin  gowns,  and  red 
turbans.  They  had  feveral  rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks, 
from  which  was  fufpended  an  ornament  confirting  of  a  ruby  and  aa 
emerald  of  confiderable  fize,  furrounded  by  large  brilliants ;  and  ia 
their  turbans  each  had  a  fprig  of  rich  pearls.  Bred  up  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  with  infinite  care,  and  inflrufled  in  their  manners  to  imitate  the 
referve  and  politenefs  of  age,  it  alioniftied  ail  prefent  to  fee  the  cor- 
rcdlnefsand  propriety  of  their  conduct.  I'he  eidcit  boy,  rather  dark 
in  his  colour,  with  thick  lips,  a  fmi<ll  flattifh  nofe,  and  a^Iong  thought¬ 
ful  countenance,  was  lefs  admired  than  the  youngeil,  who  is  remark¬ 
ably  fair,  with  regular  features,  a  fmall  round  face,  large  full  eyes, 
and  a  more  animated  appearance.  Placed  too,  on  the  right  hand  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  was  faid  to  be  the  favourite  fon,  and  the  Sultan’s 
intended  heir.  His  mother  (a  filler  of  Burhain-ud-Deen’s.  who  was 
killed  at  Sattimungulum),  a  beautiful,  delicate  woman,  had  died  of 
fright  and  apprehenfion,  a  few  days  after  the  attack  of  the  lines. 
This  melancholy  event  made  the  fituation  of  the  youngeil  boy  doubly 
intcrefting,  and,  with  the  other  clrcum Trances,  occafi  med  hi^  attract¬ 
ing  by  much  the  moll  notice.  After  fome  cunverfation,  his  Itiidibip 
prefented  a  handfome  gold  watch  to  each  ol  the  princes,  with  which 
they  fee med  much  pleafcJ,  Beetle-nut  and  otter  of  rof  :s,  accord  ng 
to  the  eallern  cultom,  being  then  dillributed,  he  led  them  back  to  their 
elephants,  embraced  them  again,  and  they  relumed,  elcorted  by  their 
fuiieand  the  battalion,  to  their  tents. 

*  Next  day,  the  27th,  Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  as  yellcrday. 
Went  to  pay  the  princes  a  viht  at  their  tents,  pitched  near  die  mofque 

redoubt. 
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redoubt,  within  the  green  canaut  or  wall,  ufed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  I 
field,  of  which  we  had  fo  often  traced  the  marks  during  the  war.  I 

‘  The  canaut  of  canvas,  fcollopped  at  top,  was  painted  of  a  bcao«  | 
tiful  (ea-green  colour,  witji  rich  ornamented  borders,  and  formed  ; 
elegant  enclofure  for  the  tents*  It  was  thrown  open  to  the  front,  and 
within  it  the  pikemen.  Sepoys,  &:c.  of  the  princes*  guard  formed  a 
ftreet  to  a  tent,  whence  they  came  out  and  met  Lord  Cornwallis, 
After  embracing  them,  he  led  them,  cne  in  each  hand,  into  the  tent, 
where  chairs  were  placed  for  his  lordihip,  themfclves,  and  his  iuite, 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  tlie  Mahratta  and  the  Nizani’s  vakeels,  alfoat* 
tended  the  conference. 

‘  The  cldeft  boy,  now  feated  on  his  lord  (hip’s  right  hand,  appeared 
lefs  ferious  than  yefterday ;  and  when  he  fpoke,  was  not  only  graceful 
in  his  manner,  but  had  a-mofl  affable,  animated  appearance.  The 
youngell,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  with  the  vakeels; 
and,  at  the  defire  of  Gullam  Ally,  repeated,  or  rather  recited,  fotne 
vcrles  in  Arabic,  which*  he  had  learned  by  heart  from  the  Koran,  and 
afterwards  fome  verfes  in  Per  nan,  which  he  d.d  with  great  cafe  and 
confidence,  and  Ihewed  he  had  made  great  progrefs  in  his  education. 

*  Each  of  the  princes  prefented  his  lordihip  with  a  fine  Perfian 
fword,  and  in  return  he  gave  the  eldell  a  fufee,  ai  d  the  youngeil  a 
pair  of  pifiols,  of  very  fine  and  curious  workmanfhip.  Some  jewels, 
lhawls,  and  rich  prefents,  were  then  offered  to  his  lord  (hip  as  matter 
of  form  ;  after  which,  beetle-nut  and  otter  of  rofes  being  dillributed, 
the  princes  conducted  his  lordihip  without  the  lent,  when  he  embraced 
them  and  took  his  leave. 

‘  The  tent  in  which  the  princes  received  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  lined 
with  fine  chintz, -and  the  floor  covered  with  white  cloth.  The  at¬ 
tendants  fprinkled  rofe  water  during  the  audience;  and  there  was  a 
degree  of  ftate,  order,  and  magnificence,  in  every  thing,  much  fupe- 
rior  to  what  had  been  feen  amongil  our  allies.  The  guard  of  Sepoys 
drawn  up  without,  was  clothed  in  uniform,  and  not  only  regularly  and 
well-armed,  but,  compared  to  the  rabble  of  infantry  in  the  fervicc 
of  the  other  native  powers,  appeared  well  difeiplined  and  in  high 
order. 

*  From  what  pafTed  this  day,  and  the  lead  taken  by  the  eldeft  fon, 
It  feemed  uncertain  which  of  them  might  be  intended  for  Tippoo’s 
heir.  Perhaps,  and  moft  probably,  neither;  for  Hyder  Salb,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  has  always  been  faid  to  be  Tippoo’s  elded  fon; 
had  been  educated  accordingly,  and  had  accompanied  his  father  con- 
llantly  during  the  war,  till  lately,  when  he  was  lent  on  a  fepjrate 
command,  and  didinguifhed  himfelf  very  eminently  in  the  relief  of 
Gurramco'nda.  The  vakeels,  however,  afferted  that  he  was  not  a 
legitimate  fon,  nor  in  favour  with  Tippoo,  from  being  of  an  unpro- 
mifing  difpolition  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  rufpect  that  they  were  di¬ 
rected  to  make  this  facrifice  of  truth  to  policy,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  demand  of  Hyder  Saib  as  one  of  the  hoflages,  which,  to  a  prince 
at  his  time  of  life,  mail  have  been  extremely  difagreeable ;  thougii 
the  others,  from*  their  early  age,  would  feel  lefs  in  that  fituatian,  and 
would  not  fuiFer  clTcncially  by  removal  from  their  father  s  care* 

.  *  •  Hyder 
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«  Hydf**  Saib  is,  from  all  accounts,  a  moft  promifing  youth,  and, 
ftouldhc  be  deftined  to  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  of  Myibre,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  misfortunes  which  the  inordinate  ambition  of  his  father 
has  brought  upon  their  family,  will  lead  him  to  recur  to  the  prudence 
of  his  grandfather;,  and  that  his  reign,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of 
Tfppoo’s  lifei  will  be  employed  rather  to  preferve  and  improve  what 
remains,  than  to  attempt  to  recover  the  half  which  they  have  loft  of 
the  extenfive  dominions  fo  lately  acquired  by  the  wifdom  and  valour 
ofoldHyder/  _ 

«  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  young  princes,  attended  and  efcorted 
10  the  fame  manner,  as  when  they  firft  arrived  in  camp,  came  to  per- 
form^the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  definitive  treaty  to  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  and  the  allies.  They  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  ten  o’clock, 
which  was  the  hour  appointed,  and  were  received  by  Ivis  lordthip  as 
formerly,  with  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  attention.  The  boys  had  now 
gainedmore  confidence;  the  eldeft,  in  particular,  conduced  himfelf 
with  great  eafe  and  propriety;  and,  after  fome  general  converfation, 
having  a  parcel  handed  to  him,  which  contained  the  definitive  treaty 
in  triplicate,  he  got  up  and  delivered  the  whole  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  Nizam’s  fon,  or  Mogul  Prince,  as  they  call  him,  and  tlie 
Mahratta  plenipotentiary,  Hurry  Punt,  did  not  think  it  confiftent  with 
their  dignity  to  attend  on  this  interefting  occafion,  any  more  than  on 
the  firft  day  that  the  princes  arrived  in  camp.  Even  their  vakeels 
were  late  in  making  their  appearance.  At  length,  on  their  coming, 
the  clcleil  prince  receiving  two  of  the  copies  of  the  treaty,  returned  to 
him  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  delivered  a  copy  to  each  of  the  vakeels  of 
the  other  powers,  which  he  did  with  great  manlinefs,  but  evidently 
with  more  conftraint  and  difiatisfadlion  than  he  had  performed  the 
firft  part  of  the  ceremony.  One  of  the  vakeels  (the  Mahratta)  after¬ 
wards  muttering  fomething  on  the  fubjedt,  the  boy  aCted  at  what  he 
grumbled ;  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  anfwer,  faid, '  they  might 
;  well  be  filent,  as  certainly  their  mailers  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafcd.* 
i  Thefe  may  not  be  the  pree  fe  words,  ^ut  fomething  palled  to  that 
I  effedl,  which  did  g'rcat’hor/ou’F' to  the  boy’s  manlinefs  and  fpirit. 

[  ‘  The  princes  having  completed  the  ceremony,  and  delivered  this 

;  final  teftimony  of  their  father’s  fubmifiionjtook  their  leave  and  rttuined 
j  10  their  tents ;  and  thus  ended  the  lall  fccne  of  this  important  war.’ 

By  the  decifive  advantages  obtained  in  this  campaign  the  am¬ 
bitious  fchemes  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  totally  deranged.  He  be¬ 
held  himfelf  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  and  there 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the  vidlor.  Having  loft  67  forts, 
|8oi  guns,  and  49,340  men,  he  was  now  forced  to  purchafe  a 
I  peace  at  the  cxpence  of  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  of 
fan  annual  income  of  mucli  above  a  million  fterling,’  and  by  the 
|(lifmemberment  of  half  his  dominions  ;  and,  to  complete  his  hu- 
I  miliati on,  was  compelled  to  give  two  of  his  fons  as  hoftages  for 
I  the  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty. 

I  Major  Diroin  concludes  his  narrative  with  the  following  fen- 
l  fibic  remarks ; 

I  '  Although 
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•  AU hough  the  army  has  not  profited  confiderably  by  this  fuccefj. 
fui  wart  its  confequences  have  not  been  the  lefs  important  to  the 
public  I  and,  confidering  the  debt  or  expence  of  the  two  millions  in. 
curred  as  a  burden  on  the  acquired  revenue  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thoyfand  pounds  a  year;  or  as  a  general  burden  on  the  pofieiriotu 
in  India;  the  inconvenience  will  remain  unfelt  in  the ‘  profperlty 
arifing  from  the  following  advantages. 

•  1.  1  he  enemy,  whofc  power  rendered  the  poiTeflioRs  on  cither 
coaft  an  unprofitable  tenure,  and  whofe  policy  and  ambition  might 
have  finally  overthrown  the  BricKh  empire  in  India,  is  fo  reduced  in 
dominion  and  relbiirccs,  that  our  governments,  with  common  pre. 
caution,  can  have  no  farther  apprehenfion  of  being  difiurbed  by  the 
refllefa,  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  family  of  Hyder. 

•  II.  The  prefidency  of  Madras,  which  lay  expofed  to  fudden  in. 
▼afion  from  Myforc,  is  now  in  pofTeflion  of  every  pafs  into  the  high 
country  on  that  fide ;  and  being  covered  by  an  acquifition  of  exteniive 
valuable  territory’,  has  a  ftrong.  contraded  frontier  from  Ambocr  to 
the  Cavery,  defended  by  the  forts  of  Kiftnaghery,  Rayacotta,  Sa- 
Jejn,  Sankcridurgum,  and  Namcul;  while  the  poffeflion  of  the  fort  of 
Dindigul  and  its  difirlf^,  adds  cCentially  to  the  revenues  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  fouthern  countries.  Peace  and  fecurity  thus  elfablilhcd, 
the  Carnatic  may  be  expefted  to  recover  from  every  former  calamity, 
to  be  defended  at  lefs  expence,  and  to  become  a  fource  of  increafing 
wealth  and  commerce. 

•  in.  Bombay,  which  in  India,  like  Gibraltar  in  Europe,  has  hi. 
therto  been  fupported  at  a  great  cxpence,  as  being  neceflary  to  the 
general  interells  of  commerce,  will  in  future  take  its  rank  in  vale: 
and  importance  with  the  other  prcfidcncies.  In  poffeflion  of  the  pro- 
Vinces  which  yield  the  richeft  produce  in  India,  extending  from  Tra- 
Vancore  to  the  Keway  river^  on  the  north ;  protefled  by  Palgaut. 
cherry  towards  Coimbetore  below  the  Ghauts,  and  by  the  Coorga 
frontier  above  the  Ghauts ;  the  Malabar  coaft  is  in  a  ftatc  of,  ftill 
greater  fecurity  than  the  Carnatic  ;  and  being  a  country  perhaps  the 
mod  varied  and  fertile  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  a  feene  of  conllani 
warfare  and  bloodihed,  its  improvement  may  be  carried  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  feries  of  mild  and  equitable  government. 

•  Tippoo,  thus  circumferibed  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar,  has  only  the  Coimbetore  country,  below  the  Ghauts,  from 
which  he  can  attempt  to  invade  the  Englifh  fettlemcnts ;  and  that  be¬ 
ing  a  confined  province,  under  a  very  Iteep  and  difficult  pafs,  w  ithout 
any  place  of  Itrength  for  a  magazine ;  limited  on  one  fide  by  the 
Cavery,  and  flanked  by  Palgautcherry  andDindigul;  there  can  be 
little  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  from  that  quarter,  while  the  Myforc 
country  is  open  to  a  more  immediate  invafiou  from  our  armies  oo 
either  coaft. 

‘  Such  appears  to  be  our  improved  relative  fituation  with  the  Sul¬ 
tan  ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the  native  powers,  the  acquifition  of 
ftreogth  and  territory  gained  by  the  Mahrattas,  whofc  frontier  is  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  Darwar  to  the  Tumbudra;  and  by  the  Nizam,  whofe 
frontier,  ftrengthened  on  the  one  fide  by  Kopaul  and  the  Tumbudra, 
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ind  oc  the  other  by  Gunjecotta  and  the  river  Pennar;  will  better  en¬ 
able  thofe  powers  to  defend  their  territories  againft  the  encroachment 
of  Tippoo  and  his  family;  and  will  give  them  a  pofition  nearer  to  the 
aid  of  the  Britifh  power,  to  which  they  arc  indebted  for  their  prof- 
perity,  and  to  whofe  alliance  both  inclination  and  intereh  malt  prompt 
them  to  look  forward. 

*  Finally,  this  war  has  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  has 
given  the  additional  poffeflions  and  fecurity  to  the  fctilements  in  In¬ 
dia  which  they  required;  has  cfFedted  the  wifhed- for  balance  amongft 
the  n;<tive  powers  on  the  Peninfula;  has,  beyond  all  former  example^ 
raifed  the  charafter  of  the  Briiifti  arms  in  India;  and  has  afforded  an 
inllance  of  good  faith  in  alliance,  and  moderation  in  conqueil,  fo  emi- 
ment,  as  ought  to  conftitute  the  Engliih  the  arbiters  of  power,  worthy 
of  holding  the  fword  and  fcales  of  juilice  in  the  Eill.* 


An  appendix  is  fubjoined,  containing  the  Definitive  Treaty 
with  Tippoo— Tranflation  of  an  Addrefs  to  Muflulmen  in  ge¬ 
neral,  from  Fittah  Ally  Cawn  Tippoo — Tranflation  of  Tippoo 
Sultan’s  Great  Seal  of  State — and  Tranflation  of  a  Letter  from 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  to  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  GlolTary  containing  an  explanation  of 
the  Indian  terms;  a  moll  neceflary  accompaniment  in  every 
work  where  eaftern  terms  arc  employed  ;  the  want  of  which  has 
often  given  us  much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  our  charaifter  of 
Reviewers.  A  view^of  Seringapatam,  taken  on  the  fpot,  and 
well  executed  by  Byrne,  ferves  as  a  frontifpiecc  to  the  work. 
The  other  plates  are,  a  group  of  Mahratta  horfe,  Tippoo  Sul¬ 
tan’s  great  feal,  and  fix  plans  and  maps  illulirative  of  the  ope* 
rations  and  confequences  of  the  campaign. 

We  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  plain  and  manly  ft  vie 
of  the  Narrative,  and  cannot  enough  commend  the  modefty  of 
the  author,  who,  though  from  his  official  ftation  he  muft  have 
been  actively  employed  in  many  of  the  tranfadtions  he  relates, 
yet  keeps  himfelf  fo  much  in  ftiadej  that  the  quorum  pars  fui  is 
hardly  to  be  perceived. 


FOREIGN  LITE  RATU  R  E. 


Art.  XVI.  Anecdotes  Inthyjfantes  et  fecrites  de  la  Cour  de  Rvjp^^ 
iirees  de  fes  Archives  \  avec  quelques  Anecdotes  particulilres  oux 
difflrens  Peuples  de  cet  Empire.  Publiees  par  un  Voyageur  qui 
a fejournl  trieze  Ans  en  RuJJie.  6  tom.  Paris, 


Art.  XVI.  Interejiing  and  fecret  Anecdotes  of  the  Cour  t  of 
Rujfta^  extracted  from  its  Archives  ;  with  fame  particular  Anec¬ 
dotes  refpe^ing  the  different  People  who  inhabit  that  Emtire. 

'  ^  Puhlijhed 


it' 


rtri  i 


ml  kin 


Si 


IlSil 


.t-  t*' 


IffK;'; 


I' 
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Puhllpjed  by  a  traveller  who  refuted  TlnrUen  Years  in  RuJJla^ 
pi>.  1407.  final!  8vo.  6  vols;  15$^  Paris,  1792.  Sold  by  J, 
.  de  BoaTc,  Gerard- Street,  London* 


^T'HESE  anecdotes^. which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  were  cob 
lecled,  as  the*  author  informs  us,  during  a  rclidcnce  of  thir¬ 


teen  years  in  Ruilia.  Of  fome  of  the  circumftaiices  related  ia 
them  he  was  an  eyc-witnefs ;  but  for  the  greater  part  he  was 
indebted  to  private  manuferipts,  never  intended  to  be  publiftied, 
and  to  the  contributions  of  variotis  diftlnguiflied  perfonages  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy.  Among  thefe  were  Field 
Marlhal  Count  Munich,  Count  de  Lcflocq,  Prince  Tfcherba- 
toff,  Prince  Trubetlkoi,  and  Chainberlain  Rfcheffiky.  Thofe 
rclatin*;  to  natural  hiftory  were  furniftied  to  him  by  fevcral 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  men  of  letters; 
and  particularly  by  Profeffor  Fifcher,  who  had  made  long  jour¬ 
neys  into  the  interior  parts  of  Ruflia.  In  thefe  anecdotes 
Peter  I.  as  may  be  well  fuppofed,  makes  a  confpicuous  figure; 
but  the  author  does  not  confine  himfelf  merely  to  the  reign  of 
that  fingular  prince.  He  gives  us  a  nun.ber  of  interefting  par¬ 
ticulars  refpeiSing  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  following  reigns; 
and  though  we  cannot  fay  that  they  are  all  new,  there  are  a 
great  number  which  we  never  remember  to  have  feen.  As  a 
fpecimen  of  thefe  anecdotes  we  have  extracted  the  following : 

*  Though  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  was  one  continual  feeneof 
warfare,  and  though  he  greatly  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
empire,  it  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  by 
a  mania  for  conquefts.  On  the  contrary,  hre  was  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  conquefts  tended  only  to  remove  his.  garrifons  to  a 
greater  diftance ;  to  extend  the  line  of  circumference;  and  to 
weaken  the  internal  ftrength  of  the  empjrc.  When  he  wasin 
Perfia,  Prince  Canteinin,  his  interpreter,  who  wrote  his  mani- 
feftocs  in  the  Perfian  language,  was  one  day  complimenting 
him  on  his  new  conquefts,  and,  among  other  things,  told  him 
that  to  his  titles,  already  numerous,  he  would  foon  add  that  of 
Schaw  of  Perfia.  ‘  You  miftake  my  merning,*  faid  the  Czar, 

*  and  it  appears  that  you  are  little  acquainted  with  my  real  in- 

*  terefts ;  I  do  not  look  forwards  to  the  acquifition  of  mors 
land,*  I  haye  already  too  much  ;  I  want  only  water.* 

Peter  having  arrived  one  day  at  Cronftadt,  at  the  time  when 
the  failors  on  board  the  different  fliips  were  at  dinner,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  familiar  converfation  with  them,  according  to  his 
ufual  cuftom,  and  fiting  down,  one  of  them  prefented  him  with 
a  plate  and  a  fpoon,  which  he  accepted.  He  was,  however, 
much  furprifed  to  find  the  meat  and  pearl  of  a  very  bad  quality, 
and  immediately  afked  the  tars  whether  they  were  always  ferveJ 


I 
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i  In  the  fame  manner.  He  then  got  up,  went  anJ  infpe(5ed  t!)c 
I  provifion  cafks,  and  finding  that  all  the  provifions  were  fpoilt^ 
he  ordered  the  grand  flag  to  be  hoifted,  upon  which  all  the  cap- 
;  tains  repaired  on  board  the  admiraPs  fhip.  After  explaining^  in 
(  a  few  words,  the  cauic  of  his  aflemblihg  them,  he  lent  Hke- 
I  \irife  for  the  commifiaries,  and  fhewing  them  the  provifions, 

;  and  telling  them  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  fraud,  he  ordered 
I  the  captains  to  briilg  them  to  trial  in  his  prefence.  The  com- 
^  miflariesj  conlcious  of  their  guilt,  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet* 

Is  of  the  prince,  implored  his  forgivenefs,  and  endeavoured  to 
foften  his  anger  by  confefling  their  fault,  and  promifmg  to  be¬ 
have  better  in  future.  But  nothing  could  move  the  Czar  from 
his  purpofe.  Tou  arc  knaves^  was  all  the  anfwer  they  received* 
The  judges  having  unanimoufly  decided,  that  their  crime  de- 
ferved  death,  Peter  ordered  them  all,  feven  in  number,  to  be 
immediately  hung  up  at  the  marts  of  a  like  number  of  Ihips. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  Siberia  there  is  a  kind  of  difordef 
'  which  announces  itfelf  by  a  fmall  white  purtule,  accompanied 
[  with  a  flight  pain.  This  piirtule  fuddenly  aflfumes  the  appear-' 
i  ance  of  one  of  the  puftules  of  the  fmalUpox,  and  on  the  fecond 
j  day  increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  on  the  third  to  that  of  a 
j  nut.  ’  On  the  fourth  the  body  fwells,  the  difeafe  then  becomes 
j  incurable,  and  death  foon  follows.  Every  part  of  the  body  is' 

:  equally  the  feat  of  the  eruption.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one 
■puftule;  and  fome  people  have  had  as  many  as  forty.  This* 
Idifofder,  the  progrefs  of  which  is  fo  rapid,  is  not  dangerous 
'when  a  remedy  is  applied  in  proper  time;  and  though  it  is  not 
kontagious,  all  the  Siberians  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  arc  fubjeft  to  it.  The  CofTacks  cure  themfelves  in  a  little 
jtime,  by  opening  the  purtule  on  the  third  day  with  a  Chinefe 
needle,  which  they  thrurt  into  it  till  the  patient  feels  pain.  A 
'reddifh  moirture  then  ilFues  from  it,  and,  after  having  gnawed 
.the  ulcer  with  their  teeth,  and  fucked  and  cfeanfcd  the  wound, 
sthey  fprinkle  over  it  fal  ammoniac,  and  cover  it  with  moirtened 
^leaves  of  tobacco.  A  phyficiam  has  lately  pointed  out  a  much 
1-lImpler  remedy,  which  is,  .to  wafh  the  part  affected  by  the  virus 
with  the  patient^s  urine.  The  learned  fire  not  agreed  refpect- 
iing  the  origin  of  this  malady.  Some  Attribute  it  toinfefis,  and 
j’Jihers  to  exhalations  from  the  high  mountains,  &c.  It  is  per- 
owing  to  both  thefe  caufes  combined,  with  others  not  yet 
inown.  •  ’  ,  ‘ 

;  The  following  is  a  common  method  of  hunting  wolves  among 
[die  Erthonians  and  the*  Livoniar^is.  A  company  of  hunteis 
Iflice  themfelves  in  a  very  clofe  fledge,  and  one  or  two  fucking 
togs,  enclofcd  in  a  bag,  are  tied  behiiid.  One  of  thefe,  feated 
the  back  part  of  the  fledge,  every  npw  and  then  pulls  a  firing 

^  £Nc*rev.  VOL,  XXI.  MAY  1793.  ^  ^  fattened 
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extenfivc  credit  of  our  merchants,  will  long  keep  It,  that  of  the  Weft* 
India  iflands,  perhaps  for  ever:  the  French  manufaflurtrs  have  al¬ 
ready  fuffered  greatly  by  the  war,  the  continuance  will  ruin  them 
quite.  The  pofifeflions  of  the  French  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  though  of  no 
great  value,  would  imme<iiately  fall  into  our. hands;  and  if  we  can 
keep  the  French  from  returning  thither,  we  ftiould  be  faved  from 
many  a  war,  where  their  intrigues  have  heretofore  raifed  cruel  wars 
againft  us ;  fome  advantages  might  likewife  be  gained  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  1  do  not  mention  as  an  advantage  the  opportunity  we  have 
of  taking  revenge  for  the  injuries  done  in  America,  but  I  may  well 
mention  them  as  a  juflification  of  whatever  ills  we  may  now  bring  on 
our  foes.  And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  fame  fafticn 
I  who  brought  on  the  late  revolution  in  France,  were  thofe  who  began 
plotting  to  caufe  difturbances  in  America  immediately  after  the  pe;.ce 
of  Paris  in  1762.  They  firft  obtained  a  name  of  diftindlion  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Turgot,  that  of  EconomiJls\  under  the  cloak  of  which, 
they  began  to  fuggeft  many  of  the  extravagancies  which  have  fincc 
been'  put  into  real  execution  ;  and  at  that  time  a  fong  was  made  in 
ridicule  cf  them,  and  which  is  yet  well  known  in  France,  wherein  the 
confufion  which  now  appears  is  predifted,  as  arifing  neceflarily  from 
fuch  principles.  Two  perfons,  who  came  much  more  prominently 
I  forward  on  the  canvas  after  that  time  were  M.  Neckar  and  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  who  are  now  funk  into  the  (hade  of  a  too  late  repentance. 
But  it  is.ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  has 
juft  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  own  goodnefs,  long  hefitated  to  (ign  the 
!  fatal  treaty  with  America,  and  when,  after  long  importunity,  he  did 
j  it,  faid,  •  Ue  Jhall  all  live  to  refent  it* 

f 

Art.  19.  Rea/ons  for  preventing  the  French  9  under  the  M^Ji  of  Liberty, 

! '  from  trampling  upon  Europe.  By  IV ,  Blacky  M.  D.  one  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyfeians  in  London,  Member  of  fever al  Literary  Societies, 
l^c.  pp.  49.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1792.' 

Dr.  Black's  pamphlet  contains  fome  ftrong  reafoning;  but  as  the 
danger  of  the  French  trampling  upon  Europe  is  now  done  away,  we 
ihall  forbear  any  more  particular  animadverfions  upon  the  prefenc 
production. 

Art.  20.  Inevitable  Co'fequences  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  By 
William  Pla\ fair.  pp.  27.  8vo.  is.  Stockdale.  London,  1792. 

This  author  obferves,  that  amidft  all  the  clamour  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  it  has  never  yet  been  fpecified  what  kind  of  reform  ought 
to  take  place;  and,  until  this  be  done,  the  clamour  can  be  founded 
or^no  rational  confiderationt.  A  partial  reform,  he  thinks,  would  not 
only  be  unfatisfaclory,  but  is  in  itfelf  ridiculous;  and  a  complete  re¬ 
form  would  produce  an  immediate  revolution  in  government.  When 
no  falutary  mode  of  procedure  has  been  previoufly  fettled,  every  de¬ 
claration  in  favour  cf  reform  mud  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful,  if  not 
I  really  of  dangerous  tendency.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
i  partial  reform  would  be  better  than  none ;  but  the  plan  requires  to 
concerted  with  mature  deliberation,  and  not  fubmitted  to  the  de-. 
cifion  of  popular  levity  or  enihufiafm. 

B  b  2  Art. 
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Art.  21.  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  of  the  political  Differences  which  arc 
*  Juffo/ed  to  exijt  am:ng  Jlme  of  the  Members  of  the  Whig  Party,  pp;  55. 
8vo.  is.  Ricigway.  London,  1793. 

This  writer  attributes  the  difference  which  at  prefent  exifts  among 
the  members  of  the  oppofidon  who  h^ive  affumed  to  ihemfelves  the 
cxclufive  appellation  of  whigs,  to  the  dread  of  a  revolution  entertained 
by  certain  individuals  among  them.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
the  nation  at  large,  have  borne  their  teftiinony  to  the  truth  of  thefc 
apprehcnlions ;  and  the  author  might  have  (pared  himfelf  the  trouble 
of  writing  a  pamphlet  to  inform  the  people  of  a  cii  cum  (lance  of  which 
they  were  well  apprifed  before  his  publication  appeared. 

Art.  22.  Te ft  ament  of  his  late  mojl  Chrijlian  Mojejty  Louis  XV L  Kin^ 
of  France ;  with  Jhort  Obfer%at:ons  by  the  Tr  unfat  or.  8vo.  2  s, 

.  Nicoil.  London,  1793. 

Some  (hort  obfervations  are  added  to  an  excellent  and  faithful 
tranflation  of.  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, 
which  do  honour  to  the  humane  heart  and  fenfible  head  of  the 
writer. 

Art.  23.  X  Speech  delivered  at  the  Jacobin  Cluh^  fuppofed  in  the 
Candler igs  of  Glafgo  w*  pp.  4  8vo.  No  Date. 

A  little  penny  publication  (as  we  imagine),  and  not  dear  at  the 
price,  as  it  contains  wholcfome  advice  to  our  countrymen,  who,  after 
reading  it  without  piejadice,  may  be  more  than  a  penny  the  better 
men. 

Art.  24.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox\  in  which  is 
proved  the  abfolute  Kecejftty  of  an  imme.Hate  Declaration  of  War 
^  againft  France.  By  the  Author  of  the  F/ozvers  of  the  Jacobins. 
pp.  40.  8vo.  IS.  Owen.  London,  1793. 

Though  this  worl:  is  not  written  in  the  impaffioned  language  of 
the  Flower  of  the  Jacobins,  yet  it  has  a  far  fuperior  claim  to  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  contains  truth,  which  the  former  was  a  llranger  to,  and  is 
,  one  of  the  beft  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  fubjedl  in  fo  fmall 
a  compafs.  Mr.  Fox  is  not  treated  with  improper  afperity  ;  nor  has 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  often  met  with  an  adverfary  pofieffed 
of  fo  much  found  fenle,  information,  and  politenefs. 

Art.  2  J.  Letter  from  an  independent  Elell'jr  of  Wefminfcr  to  the  Right 
'  Hon,  Charles  'James  Fox.  pp.  16.  8vo.  6d.  Stockdale.  Lon¬ 
don,  1793. 

Mr.  Fox’s  parliamentary  condu^'  in  the  prefent  important  firu- 
ation  of  a£airs,  is  here  commented  upon  with  great  feverity.  The 
letter,  however,  has  little  claim  to  attention  from  common  reader.*, 
and  can  give  little  information  ;  it  may  be  clafled  among  the  fvvarm 
of  pamphlets  to  be  looked  at  and  forgotten. 


Art 
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Art.  afi*  Coile^  o^f  of  AddreJfeSy  tranfmitted  by  certain  EngUJh  Cl**bj 
and  Scdeites  to  ih^  Natio?iaL  Contventiou  cf  France.  pp.4S.  4  to.  21. 
Dcbrett.  London,  1793. 

An  ingenious  manoeuvre  of  the  committee  of  alarm,  which  has  been 
fo  fuccelbfully  employed  in  this  country  to  lull  the  people  into 
fecurity. 

Art.  27.  Outline  of  a  general  Reform  in  the  Britijh  Confitutlcn^  By 
a  Gentleman  uninfuenced  by  Party,  pp,  89.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Owen. 
London,  1793. 

This  gentleman  has  certainly  a  better  title  to  tlie  chara^ler  of  im¬ 
partiality  than  many  cf  our  modern  reformers:  we  would,  however, 
wi(h  he  had  purged  himfclf  of  fome  difllke  he  feems  to  enterc;fin  for 
the  prefent  mini  dry  :  and  many  of  his  alterations  proceed  upon  the 
prcfuniption  of  per^bnal  reformation  among  the  people;  which,  in¬ 
deed,  we  would  advife  our  countrymen  to  begin  as  loon  as  may  be. 

Art.  28.  Letters  to  the  Britijh  Nat  ion  ^  and  to  the  Inhabitants  of  every 
other  Country  ^who  may  have  heard  of  the  Jharreful  Outrages  committed 
in  thks  P  rf  of  the  Kingdom,  f’S.c,  By  the  Ed-wards. 

pp.  72.  8vo.  4  Parts.  2S.  6d.  Birmingham,  printed ;  fold  by 
Johnfon,  London.  1793* 

The  publication  of  t.hcfe  letters  fufficiently  prove5  that  the  odium 
theologicum  with  which  the  clergy  has  been  proverbi^illy  reproached, 
flill  continues  10  animate  that  body.  Uniels  thefe  reverend  gentle- 
tnen  confent  to  put  up  ihtir  carnal  weapons,  we  would  advife  the 
Lber  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  compel  them  to  keep  the  peace 
by  an  applxation  to  the  civil  magidrate. 

Art.  29.  A  feafonable  Puhllcation,  By  the  Rev  Richard  TaprelU 
pp  48.  4to.  2s.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

If  the  reverend  author  had  confined  this  admonition  to  his  private 
flock,  the  c^^mmunity  at  large  would  hav.e  fulfcred  no  material  in¬ 
jury.  The  notes,  ’f.readj  jogether  w|th  the  references  which  are 
made  in  them,  conditute  by  far  the  mod  valuable  part  of  the  per** 
formance. 

Art.  30.  Notes  on  the  Claim  of  the  Britijh  Pee^s  to  *vote  at  the  Elec^ 
tions  of  the  Reprejenrati^ves  cj  the  Peerage  rf  Scotland  to  Parliament. 
pp.  29.  8vo.  IS.  Dtbrett.  London,  1793. 

This  pamphlet  appears  to  contain  the  necefl'ary  information  on  th* 
point  in  quedion. 

Art.  31.  Oration  of  Defeze  in  Defence  of  Lcuis  XVI*  pronounced  at 
the  Bar  (f  the  National  Contention,  zG^h  Pec,  1792,  {5V. 
pp.  90.  8vo.  2S.  Dilly.  London,  1792. 

Though  the  character  of  the  men  who  fat  in  judgment  on  the  an- 
kappy  Louis  could  give  his  advocates  little  reafon  to  hope  for  the 
acquittal  of  their  iliudrious  client,  yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
rcadinefs  with  vyhich  they  undertook,  and  the  firmnefs  and  eloquence 
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with  which  they  condufted  his  caufe.  A  rhetorician  might  perhaps 
obje^  to  the  method  in  which  the  fubjed  is  arranged  ;  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  deduced  from  the  inviolability 
of  his  conllitutional  chararter,  (hould  have  followed  thofe  which  were 
founded  on  the  more  permanent  balls  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
and  the  reftitude  of  his  conduct.  The  great  Roman  orator,  in  his 
celebrated  fpeech  for  Clucntius,  has  followed  this  method  under  two 
diftindl  heads  of  defence,  the  one  founded  on  fad,  and  the  other  on 
principles  of  law. 

Art.  32.  A  Bill fhr  amending  the  Lauu  cf  Imfrifonment ^  £ifr.  prefented 
to  the  Hou/e  of  Lords  by  Lord  Rauudon*  pp.  40.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridg. 
way.  Lendon,  1793. 

‘  The  noble  Lord  who  is  the  promoter  of  this  bill  deferves  every 
commendation  for  the  ability  and  perfcverance  with  which  he  has 
purfued  this  favourite  ohjed.  The  exifting  laws  of  imprifonment  for 
debt  require  a  total  reformation ;  and  though  a  particular  criticifin 
on  this  plan  would  iffue  W'ith  greater  propriety  from  the  chambers  of 
the  barrifter,  than  the  garret  of  the  reviewer,  yet  perhaps  a  fecret 
fympathy  we  may  feel  for  the  objefts  to  be  relieved  by  it,  mull  in¬ 
duce  us  to  declare  our  hearty  approbation  of  its  general  fpirit  and 
tendency. 

Art.  33.  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pltt^  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  Friday  the  ijth  of  Feb,  1792*  on  propojin^  the  dp* 
plication  of  an  additional  Sum  for  the  ReduSi.on  of  the  public  Debt,  and 
the  Repeal  of  certain  Duties  on  Malt,  on  Female  Sera/ants,  on  Carts, 
on  Waggons,  on  Horfes,  and  on  Candles,  pp.  48.  8vo.  is.  Ro- 
binfons;  London,  1792. 

*  Mr.  Pitt*s  eloquence,  great  as  It  univerfally  Is  allowed  to  be,  never 
Ihone  fo  confpicuoufly  as  on  this  occafion.  We  hope  his  fanguine 
expeftations  will  not  be  difappointed  in  other  refpeds,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  great  caufes  to  which  he  attributes 
the  fucceffes  of  the  country,  are,  befides  the  induflry  and  energy  of 
the  people,  and  the  freedom  of  the  government,  the  extenlive  credit 
it  poflVrfles,  and  the  profperity  of  continued  peace.  On  the  prefent 
ftatc  cf  each  we  need  make  no  comments.  The  induflry  and  energy 
of  the  people,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  exerted  without  that  encou¬ 
ragement  which  capital,  and  the  credit  it  brings  with  it,  produces. 
This  credit  feems  almofl  annihilated,  and  war  is  exchanged  for  the 
blefiings  of  peace. 

Art.  34*  Rights  cf  Citizens ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  fome  of  the  Confe* 
quences  of  focial  Union ;  and  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Paine's  PrindpUs 
touching  Government,  pp.  131.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1793. 

•  T  here  are  thofe  who.pretend  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  book  by  the 
fir  ft  page.  Others  have  gone  further,  and  alTerted  the  title  is  fufE- 
cient.  But  if  wc  arc  often  deceived  by  a  taking  title;  fuch  is  not  the 
cafe  with  tkc  «  Rights  of  Citizens every  fcntence  of  which  halts 
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as  muchj  and  is  as  affeftcdly  quaint,  as  the  phrafe  '  touching  go¬ 
vernment,^  and  ‘  confcquences  of  focial  union/ 

A«T.  35*  A  Ltiltr  from  the  Fight  Hon.  ‘Purh^  Memlir  of 

Parliament  in  the  King<!om  of  Great -Br it to  Sir  Hercules  Langrijh^ 
Bart.  M,  P.  cn  the  Su'}je£l  of  Roman  Catholics  in  and  the 

Propriety  of  admining  them  to  the  elecli^e  Franchife^  conjijientl^  nxitb 
the  Principles  of  the  ConjHtutizn  as  eftallijhed  at  the  Re^ohuon.  pp.  88. 
8vo.  2s.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 

Mr.  Burke  having  fpoken  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  much  againft 
the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  tell  aft,  and  having,  in  his  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  publication,  written  much  againft  reforms  of  any  kind,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  reconcile  all  this  with  the  propofed  adniiflion  of 
Catholics  to  the  francliife.  in  Ireland.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  he 
has  (hewn  a  degree  of  ingenuity  we  hardly  expefted,  even  from  fuch 
talents  as  *his.  We  have  been  lefs  furprifed  at  the  comprehenlive 
knowledge  he  difplays,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  turns  it  all 
to  the  bed  account.  But  that  he  Ihouid  conceive,  and  feem  to  prove^ 
.that  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  are  lefs  turbulent  than  the  DilT^nters  in 
England,  and  lefs  formidable,  though  more  numerous,  and  confe- 
quently  entitled  to  greater  indulgcncies,  is  more  than  we  expefted, 
even  from  the  Well-known  courage  of  this  literary  hero. 

Art.  36.  Declaration  of  the  Merchants.  Pankrru  ^radersy  and  ether 
Inhabitants  of  Lon  don  y  made  at  Merchant  Taylor^  s  Hally  Dec.  5/^, 
1792*  •with  a  Li  ft  of  the  Names  fubferibed  thereto,  pp.  73.  8vo.  is. 
No  Bookfeller’s  Name. 

Every  one  has  read  in  the  newfpap)?rs  this  declaration,  which  is 
publilhed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  the 
names  of  the  fubferibers. 

t 

Art,  37.  Five  Minutes  Advice  to  the  People  of  Grcat-Britcliny  on  the 
.prefent  alar  mi  g  Situation  of  public  Affairs  ;  in  which  the  g^od  Po.icy 
of  immediate  Hoftilities  wnh  France  is  candidly  invefiignted.  By  'a 
Citizen  of  London,  'pp.  zoT 8vo.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  17,92. 

The  citizen’s  arguments  are  very  forcible.  We  are  now^  however, 
engaged  in  a  war,  which,  we  trull,  will  place  the  liberties  of  Lurdpe 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation.  Caufa  autem  in  eft  dubitandi. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  38.  Hartford  Bridge  \  or^  The  Skirts  of  the  Camp  :  an  Operatic 
Farce y  in  Two  ASIs.  Performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal.  H  rit ten  by 
Mr.  Pearce,  pp.  41.- 8vo.  is.  Longman.  London,  1793- 

To  place  this  little  drama  on  the  rack  of  criticifm,  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  improper,  perhaps  cruel.  Mr.  Pearce  does  not  appear  to  cx- 
peft  much  credit  from  it.  He  wrote  k  to  afford  an  'hour’s  amufe- 
tnentto  minds  tortured  and  deprefled  by  refleftions  upon  the  confe- 
quences  of  war,  its  guilt.  Its  mifery,  and  its  inlfchief;  and  we  do  hiAi 
Only  juilxce  when  we  fay,  that  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  intentions. 
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Art.  39*  Kearjley^s  Strangers^  Guide  or  Companion  through  London  anJ 
Weftminjier  arid  the  Country  round ;  containing  a  De/cription  of  the  Sh 
iuation.  Antiquity t  and  Curiojity,  of  enjery  Place  fiLttbin  the  Circuit  cf 
Fourteen  Miles  ;  together  nvith  a  Map  of  the  furrounding  Country^  and 
a  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weliminfler  and  the  Borough  cf 
•Southwark.  8vo.  .3s.  C.  and  G*  Kearfley.  London,  1795. 

The  reader  U  led  to  cxpedl  much  from  the  tulc-page,  and  we  caij 
^  aflure  him  that  he  will  not  be  difappointed. 

Art.  40.  Qouer^s  Patriotic  Songfter\  or,  Loya^iJPs  Vocal  Companies 
being  a  SeleQion  of  the  moji  appro^ved  conjlitutional  and  loyal  Songs  that 
have  appeared  from  the  various  Ajjociations  in  this  Kingdom  fr  fre* 
ferving  Liberty  and  Property  agoinjt  Republicans  and  Levellers ;  tegethtt 
with  fuitable  Toafs  and  Sentiments.  To  which  is  added y  T^^ko  Sell, 
loquies  of  the  unfortunate  French  Monarchy  Louis  XV I.  and  other  poetic 
Pieces  on  his  Imprifonment  and  Execution,  pp,  62.  i2mo.  6d. 
Downes.  London.  No  Date. 

He  who  expefts  to  find  poetry  in  this  colleftion  will  be  difap- 
pointed.  The  effufion§  of  loyalty,  however,  may  perhaps  atone  for 
the  difappointment. 

Art.  41.  Something  which  concerns  every  Body .  pp.  16.  izmo.  6d. 

No  Bookfeller’s  Name. 

'  \ 

The  writer  of  this  Something  is  a  phyfician,  who  takes  this  novel 
method  of  informing  the  public  that  he  cures  Jixty-Jix  diforders,  and 
lives  at  No.  17,  Brain’s  Row,  Spa  Fields.  ‘ 

Art.  42.  Trial  of  Stephen  Devereux  for  Perjuxy\  tried  I  fore  Lori 
Kenyon  and  a  Special  Jury,  by  whom  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 
Taken  in  Shorthand  by  Marfom  and  Ramfay.  pp.  58.  8vo.  is, 
Marfom.  London,  1793. 

This  defendant  was  tried  for  perjury,  which  he  was  faid  to  have 
committed  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Kimber.  After  a  hearing  of  fome 
'length  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  to  the  entire  fatisfadlion  of  the 
noble  judge  Who  prefided  on  the  occafion. 

'Art.  43.  Tbe  Carthujian  Friar  \  or.  The  Age  of  Chivalry:  aTra- 
'  gedyy  in  Five  ASs,  founded  on  real  Events.^  kVritten  by  a  fema\t 
Refugee.  ‘  pp.  78.  ovo.‘  is.  6d.  Owen.  London,  1793. 

The  author  tells*  us,  in  her  preface,  that  (he  is  only  eighteen.  She 
attempts  to  blunt  the  peri  of  cnticifni  by  faying  that  (he  is  ‘  con¬ 
vinced  her  feeble  endeavours  will  need  no  patron's  name  to  (helier 
them,  when  ftie  refle^fls,  that  to  the  hearts  of  Britons  the  plea  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  misfortune  was  ever  fure  entrance.’— After  fuch  an  addrefs  w 
us,  what  ought  we  to  fay  —  .  -  .  < . 

or 

We  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty— 

,1  |n<l  therefore  we  remain  filent* 
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DIVINITY. 

'y^RT.44»  A  Sermon t  f  reached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ke*vo  Eltpy 
Cbafel,  near  Sloant  Square,  Chelfca,  by  the  Re  v.  Richard  Sandilands, 
LL.B.  pp.  24.  Cadcli.  London,  1792* 

Of  the  neceffity  of  attending  public  worfltip,  and  the  advantages 
rcfulting  from  the  habitual  pradice  of  facred  duties,  the  prefent  dif- 
courfe  wholly  conTids:  it  is  above  mediocrity,  but  below  excellence. 

'  ^ 

For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEIK 

I 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

For  MAY  1793* 

URBANITY  OF  THE  SPEAKERS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  moderation  which  diftinguilhes  our  political  contefts 
is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  national  char 
rafter,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britilh  conftitution.  In  the 
heat  of  parliamentary  deputation,  or  at  the  more  awful  crifis  of 
popular  infurreftion,  oppofing  parties  have  ftldom  difregarded 
that  decorum  which  mitigates,  the  harflinefs  of  difeordant  fenti* 
ments,  or  forgotten  that  generofity  which  alleviates  the  horrors 
of  internal  commotions.  1  he  intercourfe  of  fociai  life  dc- 
^Irovs  the  efFeft  of  public  difagreement,  the  obligations  of  do- 
meltic  friendfliip  control  the  operations  of  mutual  ambition,  and 
the  energy  of  our  government  checks  the  progrefs  of  contend¬ 
ing  faftion,  and  fixes  the  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  proceed. 
Secured  from  the  apprehenfipn  of  perfonal  inconvenience  by  the 
idignified  forbearance  which  adorns  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
protefted  from  the  evils  of  anarchy  by  the  vigour  inherent  iit 
the  exifting  fyftem  of  the  country,  we  are  enabled  to  argue  with 
liberality,  to  determine  with  caution,  and  to  aft  with  firmneis. 
The  mind  mutt  therefore  turn  with  fatisfadtion  from  the  tu¬ 
multuous  fquabblcs  of  national  conventions,  and  the  ftill  accu¬ 
mulating  horrors  of  the  continental  war,  to  contemplate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Britilh  fenate,  to  watch  the  exertions  of  va-* 
rying  parties,  and  from  their  conduct  to  deduce  axioms  for  the 
guidance  of  the  political  machine,  and  rules  for  the  direftion  of 
individual  conduft.  The  power  of  regulating  the  method  of 
their  appointment,  and  afeertaining  the  nature  of  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  cornmunity  at  large,  is  the  raoft  important  pri¬ 
vilege  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  enjoys.  The  naanner  iii 
^hich  this  delegated  duty  fliould  be  difeharged,  and  the 
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PERIOD  AT  WHICH  IT  SHOULD  BE  EXERCIS£D| 

are  inquiries  which  have  equally  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
patriot,  and  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  partizan.  The  dangers  to 
be  feared  from  difregarding  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  nation,  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  confequences  arifing  frooi  tamely  ac- 
quiefeing  in  the  unreafonable'folicitations  of  difcontented  dema¬ 
gogues  ;  and  if  the  requefts  of  the  one  Ihould  be  granted  with 
chcertulncfs,  the  demands  of  the  other  Ihould  be  reje^fted  with 
difdain.  Perhaps  it  is  as  incumbent  upon  the  executive  au¬ 
thority  to  guard  againft  needlefs  innovation,  as  to  difeharge  w'ith 
fidelity  the  ordinary  duties  required  of  it  by  the  legiflature  ;  and 
a  feufon  of  domelHc  embarrafTincnt  and  foreign  war  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  improper  period  for  reftraining  the  hands  of  the 
minifters  of  the  crown,  and  checking  their  operations  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  benefit.  The  propriety  of  the  time  at  which  a  reforma¬ 
tion  is  attempted  to  be  introduced,  the  opinion  of  the  people 
concerning  its  expediency,  and  an  examination  of  the  elFcch 
likely  to  refult  from  it,  are  topics  which  ought  to  be  invefti- 
gated  with  the  utmoft  attention  before  the  abftract  merits  of  the 
queflion  are  dlfcufled ;  and  the  members  of  adminiftratron  may, 
without  falling  under  the  imputation  of  inconfiftcncy,  have  al¬ 
tered  their  opinions  on  tlie  former  of  thefe  inquiries,  though 
they  iVill  retain  their  original  ideas  on  the  latter;  Their  oppo¬ 
nents,  triumphing  in  the  deteftion  of  this  difFerence  of  fenti- 
menr,  have  forgotten  the  circumftances  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  neglected  to  anfwer  the  objeSions  on  which  it  refts  for  fup* 
port.  Exclufive,  however,  of  the  immediate  adherents  of  the 
ininifter,  and  the  particular  aflfociates  of  Mr.  Grey,  we  may 
point  out  a  third  clafs  of  men,  who  condemn  every  attempt  at . 
amendment  as  pregnant  with  the  feeds  of  unknown  calamity, 
and  whofc  fufpicions  arc,  in  fomc  degree,  juft ified  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  ftrength  of  a  faftron  which  feeks  to  eredf,  on  the  bafis  of 
peribnal  reprefentation,  a  fyftem  involving  the  deftrudfion  of 
monarchical  and  ariftocratic  branches  of  the  conftitution. 
The  one  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  parties  has  enlifted  under  the 
formidable  banners  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
other  has  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  ftandard  which  has  been  lately 
eredfed  by  the  friends  of  the  people.  After  many  petitions  had 
been  prefentcJ  to  the  Houfe  from  various  parts  of  the  countrj^, 
praying  for  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  reprefentation,  and  al- 
moft  unanimoufly  requiring  a  fubftitution  of  elections  on  the 
bafts  of  population,  in  lieu  of  the  methods  at  prefent  adopted, 
immediately  prcidous  to  his  making  his  promifed  motion,  Mr. 
Grey  brought  forward 
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A  PETITION  FROM  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

containing  an  ample  detail  of  the  mifchiefs  which  had  originated 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  legiflative  body,  the  baneful  efFefts 
of  minilterial  influence,,  and  of  the  interpofltion  of  the  peerage; 
and  pledging  themfclves  to  prove,  by  the  moft  irrefragab!^  tefti- 
mony,  the  truth  of  every  aifertion  contained  in  the  body  of  this 
memorial.  As  the  fubftance  of  the  writing  had  been  carefully 
difleminated  through  the  nation,  it  may  be  fufpedled  that  it  was 
rather  calculated  to  roufe  the  paffions  of  the  vulgar,  than  to  in¬ 
form  the  judgment  of  the  Houfe,  and,  by  the  acquifition  of 
tranfient  popularity,  to  (bed  a  ray  of  fplcndour  over  approaching 
difcomfiture,  and  to  fecure  the  approbation  of  the  multitude, 
though  deftined  to  difappointment  in  the  fenate.  Poffefling  a 
degree  of  penetration  fufHcient  to  .difcern  cxifting  abufes,  and  a 
portion  of  that  querulous  eloquence  which  enables  him  to  de¬ 
plore  their  pernicious  efFefls,  the  prefent  leading  advocate  for 
reform  appears  to  be  deftitute  of  that  extent  of  underftanding 
which  is  rcquifite  to  difeover  an  antidote  to  thofe  diforders  which 
negleft  may  have  introduced,  and  which  a  perturbed  imagina¬ 
tion  has  undoubtedly  magnified.  We  remark  in  him  a  zeal  for 
improvement  which  bears  no  proportion  to  his  capacity  for 
bringing  it  about;  an  impatience  under  exifting  inconveniences, 
without  the  power  of  extricating  the  country  from  their  preflure ; 
and  a  paffion  for  thofe  general  lamentations  .which  may  pleafe 
the  ear  of  the  rhetorician,  but  can  never  direft  the  judgment  of 
the  ftatefman.  But  the  caufe  of  the  friends  of  the  people  might 
boaft  of  more  powerful  aid  than  any  he  could  bcT  ow ;  the  great 
leader  of  oppofition,  whofe  aftive  mind  pervades  the  whole  maft 
of  political  knowledge,  and  illuminates  every  fubjeft  on  which 
it  condefeends  to  dwell,,  fupported  their  petition  by  every  argu¬ 
ment  which  experience  could  furnilh,  ingenuity  fuggeft,  or  elo¬ 
quence  adorn.  And,  without  prefuming  to  decide  whether  their 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intrinfic  badnefs  of  their  cafe, 
or  the  invincible  prejudices  of  their  judges,  juftice  demands  this 
teftimony  of  applaufe  to  their  illuftrioiis  patron.  The  part 
Which  • 

MR.  PITT 

was  called  upon  to  a£f  on  the  prefent  occafion.  was  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  nature.  Stigmatifed  by  his  antagonifts  as  a  de¬ 
termined  apoftate,  llifpedled  by  many  of  his  friends  of  ficxleucfs 
and  irrefolution,  he  was  bound  either  to  renounce^  the  error  in 
which  he  had  perfifted  fo  long,  or  demonftrate  that  the  evils 
likely  to  enfue  from  a  reform  of  reprefentation  were  of  greater 
inagnitude  than  any  which  could  be  expelled  from  tlic  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  prefent  eftabliflied  niode  of  eledfion.  But  the 
criticalnefs  of  his  fituation  only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
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evincing  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents,  without  deviating  fron^ 
the  principles  he  had  originally  adopted,  he  difplayed  the  impro, 
priety  of  carrying  them  into  execution  at  the  prefent  crifis ;  and 
though  he  did  not  pretend  to  queftion  the  expediency  of  fome 
reformation,  yet  he  amply  fliewed  the  neceflity  of  granting  with 
caution,  and  denying  with  refolution.  And  if  independence  of 
charafter,  and  integrity  of  deportment,  could  give  any  addi- 
tional  weight  to  reaionings  which  were  founded  on  the  trueft 
political  wifdom,  and  the  greatell  general  knowledge,  the  candid 
obferver  might  bedlfpofed  to  pay  a  more  diftinguifliing  mark  of' 
attention  to 

THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  WYNDHAM 

than  to.  the  vehement  logic  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  elegant  decla¬ 
mation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  whatever  af- 
pe£l  this  complicated  queftion  is  viewed,  the  neceflity  of  cir- 
cumfpedion  will  become  more  apparent,  if  arbitrary  power  is 
to  be  ftiunned  on  the  one  hand,  licentioufnefs  and  anarchy  muft 
be  avoided  on  the  other;  and  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
ill  cfFedls  of  an  inadequate  reprefentation,  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful  to  av('id  the  inftitution  of  a  reprefentative  body  without  re- 
fpediability,  fuperintended  by  an  executive  power  deftitiite  of 
any  controling  influence. 

The  perpetual  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  poftpone 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

furnifti  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  its  neceflity,  and  afford  the 
happieft  omeqs  of  the  beneficial  confequenccs  with  which  it 
would  be  attended.  While  the  members  of  every  adminiftra- 
tion  which  has  been  formed  fince  the  revolution  have  watched 
every  opportunity  to  extend  tfie  power  of  the  crown,  they  have 
feized  with  equal  ardour  every  occafion  which  offered  for  dimi- 
nifhing  the  authority  of  the  people.  And  if,  in  confequence  of 
the  fuccefs  of  their  machinations,  meafures  have  been  carried 
into  effeft  under  the  fanftion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interefts,  and  adverfe  to  the  wnfhes  of  the  nation, 
it  muft  inevitably  follow,  that  that  body  can  no  longer  be 
deemed  the  organ  by  which  the  general  will  is  conveyed;  and 
inftcad  of  being  regarded  as  the  unbiaiTcd  dire<Sors  of  fovereigij 
authority,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  paflivc  tools  of  minifterial 
defpotifm.  So  perfectly  well  perfuaded  are  ^  the  enemies  of  re¬ 
form  of  this  dilemma,  that,  without  endeavouring  to  give  it  an 
anfw^er,  they  have  conftantly  aimed  at  evading  the  queftion  by 
pleading  the  impropriety  of  entering  upon  the  difeuflion,  or 
boldly  attempting  to  cut  the  knot  which  they  cannot  unloofe, 
by  denying  the  principles  on  which  the  inquiry  is  founded, 
l^ough  congenial  to  every  maxini  of  Britifh  jurifprudence,  an(} 

every 
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every  ena£lnient  of  Britifli  legidation.  But  though  the  latter 
of  tliefe  objediions  might  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  yet  the  fuperior  fenfe  of  the  nation  would  now  turn  with 
difdain  from  the  repetition,  and  the  fupenor  virtue,  or  more 
confummate  modefty  (*f  the  prefent  adminillration  has  taught 
them  t<>  reject  it  with  equal  contempt.’  But  this  conceflion  is 
attenJed  w:ith  no  beneficial  influence  ;  it  only  fjrnilhes  tne  means 
of  a  more  plaufible  deception,  by  flattering  the  people  with  the 
pfofpe£l  of  acquiring  privileges  which  can  never  be  reduced  into 
poffeflion,  or  enjoyed  in  practice.  The  enjoyment  of  rights 
which  are  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  truth,  are 
ftill  made  to  depend  on  the  fludluating  prejudices  and  comra^ed 
views  of  interelted  individuals :  but  imprifoned  violence  will  at 
kft  have  vent,  and,  unlefs  its  fury  is  diverted,  muft  burft  in 
thunder  on  the  head  of  the  oppreflbr. 

IN  ANSWER 

to  all  thefe  arguments  in  favour  of  a  reform,  it  may,  however, 
be  urged,  that  its  advocates  conflantly  refer  to  an  ideal  era  of 
cerfeition  to  which  the  conftitution  never  attained,  which  never 
cxifted  but  in  the  conceptions  of  thefe  projectors,  and  to  which 
it  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  it  may  never  arrive.  'Fhey  complain 
of  the  inifchiefs  which  Wne  prefent  fyftem  produces,  but  have 
they  duly  confidered  whether  thefe  inconveniences  are  not  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  aferibed  to  the  necefl'ary  imperfection  of  every  hu¬ 
man  inftitution,  than  to  the  corruption  of  mlnificrs,  or  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  crown?  Can  they  produce  any  form  of  political 
iaititution  which  can  be  experimentally  Tnewn  to  have  produced 
fo  much  good,  with  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  evil,  as  the  conlHcu- 
tion  at  prefent  eftabliinedr  With  a  partiality  which  nothing 
but  the  moft  wilful  blindnefs  can  exciife,  they  have  aferibed 
every  calamity  which  the  nation  has  endured  to  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  executive  government,  without  once  reflecling  on 
the  bleflings  in  which  vve  have  participated  while  that'authority 
was  in  its  utmoft  vigour.  In  order  to  juftify  a  claiin  of  relief, 
t'ie  nature  of  the  grievance  ought  to  be  diftin£lly  propofeJ,  and 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  fpccifically  dated.  On  this  occafion, 
however, ^onc  petition  has  dated  a  multiplicity  of  facts,  which, 
upon  their  alTertion,  we  mud  conclude  to  be  abufes;  while  the 
others  have  preferibed  various  methods  of  cure,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  malady  under  which  they  laboured.  The  Icgiflaturc  was 
therefore  bound  to  paufc  till  their  condituents  were  agreed  as  to 
the  terms  of  their  requeds  ;  imprudent  conceffions  would  onlv^ 
increafe  unreafonabie  demands,  vyhilc  a  firm  denijl  might  finally 
produce  that  degree  of  moderation  which  was  the  mod  certaiiv 
road  to  a  temperate  amendment.  In^u  commercial  coun.try  pro- 
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perty  muft  ever  be  confidcrcd  as  the  true  bafis  of  reprefcntation; 
and  while  it  continued  to  be  reprefented,  no  material  injury 
could  enfue.  The  exifting  governments  of  Europe  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  clalTes :  thofe  whofe  foundation  is  popular,  and 
whofe  fuperftrudure  is  monarchical ;  and  fuch  as  are  fupported 
by  military  defpotifm,  or  a  pure  democracy.  Under  the  firft  of 
thcfe  forms  Great- Britain  had  acquired  unequalled  profperity; 
the  dates  of  the  continent  had  groaned  for  many  centuries  under 
the  fecond ;  and  F  ranee  had  now  only  (liaken  off  the  yoke  to 
fubmit  to  the  more  awful  bondage  of  perfonal  reprefcntation. 
To  follovv  their  example  with  the  view  of  their  mifery  before 
our  eyes,  would  be  a  degree  of  folly  which  could  only  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  madnefs  of  that  people  in  turning  with  difdain 
from  the  model  of  perfediion  which  the  Britilh  conditution  pre. 
fented,  to  indulge  in  the  chimeras  of  fpcculativc  philofophers, 
uflicred  into  pradlice  by  the  precipitate  efforts  of  new-fledged 
legiflators. 

MR.  HASTINGS. 


As  a  Angular  exception  to  that  fpirit  of  moderation  which 
diftinguifhes  our  politics,  we  turn  with  forrow  to  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Haftings.  Equally  to  the  difgracc  of  Englifli  ju- 
rifprudence,  and  of  national  gratitude,  this  illuftrious  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  fpend  the  remnant  of  a  life  long  devoted  to  the  fervicc 
of  his  country,  under  the  preffure  of  a  prolonged  and  vindiftive 
profccution.  Deferted  by  all  parties,  becaufe  too  independent 
to  court  any,  he  has  witnefled  every  fludluation  of  the  political 
world,  without  roufing  commiferation,  or  obtaining  juftice. 
The  founder  of  the  Britifli  profperity  in  the  Eaft,  his  hands  pre¬ 
pared  the  wreath  which  now  adorns  the  brow  of  Cornwallis,  and 
opened  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Control  thofe  refources 
with  which  he  promifes  to  fupport  this  exhaufted  nation.  Though 
he  may  be  confoled  by  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  when  oppofed  to  the  accufatiqns  of  its  managers, 
yet  what  could  have  fupported  him  under  their  relentlefs  feverity, 
but  his  acquittal  before  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
aided  by  that  alia  mem  confeia  which  difdains  to  appeal  to 
any  other  authority  than  the  unerring  monitor  in  the  human 
breafl,  which  bears  the  ampleft  teftimony  to  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions,  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 

The  government  of  the  regions  which  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Haftings  preferved  to  Great-Britain,.  and  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  to  them,  are  objedls  which  are  now  occupying  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament.  Our  territories  in  the  Eaft  were  acquired 
with  that  rapidity  which  has  ever  charadterifed  Afiatic  con- 
quefts  ;  and  before  the  Company  attradled  the  attention  of  the 
executive  power,  they  were  transformed  from  a  community  of 
•  •  •  obfeure 
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obfcurc  adventurers  into  the  fovercigns  of  ftates  more  extenfive, 
more  wealthy,  and  more  populous,  than  the  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  king ^ to  whom  they  owed  fubjection.  "I'ne  ad¬ 
mitted  right  of  property  to  the  acquifitions  they  had  made,  and 
the  apparent  right  by  conqueft  to  the  countries  they  haU  fub- 
dued,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  transfer  their  pofieflions  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  without  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice;  and 
from  an  original  ncgledt  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Britifti  India  were  compelled  to  remain  the  fubjedls  of 
a  commercial  ariftocracy ;  a  fyftem  of  policy  which,  by  uniting 
the  fclfiflinefs  of  the  merchant  with  the  haughtinefs  of  nobiliiyt 
made  them  the  vidlims  of  avarice  and  pride  in  conjunction.  The 
improvidence  and  prodigality  of  thefe  monopolifers  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  government  to  interfere ;  and  the  power  which  faves 
from  ruin,  acquires  the  title  to  preferibe  rules  for  future  con- 
du£t.  But  though  the  ncceflity  and  expediency  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  admitted,  confulerable  difficulties  arofe  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  effeCtuating  it.  By  throwing 

THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY 

into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  con- 
ftitution  would  obtain  a  preponderance  deftruCtive  of  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legiflature ;  and  if  it  was  beltowed  on  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  acceffion  to  their  authority,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  admitted  prerogative  of  granting  or  withholding 
fupplies,  would  bring  the  throne  and  the  peerage  into  a  complete 
j  ftate  of  fubferviency  to  their  will.  The  vigilant  and  ingenious" 
ambition  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  a  remedy  to  thefe  inconveniencies,  fug- 
gefted  the  expedient  of  creating  a  fpecies  of  fourth  eftate,  com- 
pofe'd  of  himfelf  and  his  aflbeiates,  by  vvhofe  llrength  they  w'ould 
have  been  enabled  to  impofe  themfelves  upon  the  king  as  his  per¬ 
petual  minifters,  and,  by  tliis  newdy-efeated  oligarchy,  dircCl 
the  Commons  at  diferetion.  T  his  Icheme  failed  of  fuccefs  ra¬ 
ther  from  that  want  of  public  confidence  which  has  accompanied 
its, projector  through  life,  than  from  perfona!  attachment  to  the 
fovereign,  or  experience  of  the  talents  of  a  new  miniftry  which 
he  had  chofen.  But  the  events  which  followed  their  nomina¬ 
tion  completely  juftified  the  chidee  he  had  made.  Though  the 
appointment  of 

THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL, 

under  Mr.  Pittas  aef,  had  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  crown,  yet  as  that  meafure  was  unaccompanied  with  thoie 

I^rofs  violations  of  private  property,  and  that  boui'.dlefs  rhirll  of 
domination  which  were  fo  confpicuous  in  the  fcheme  pfjns  op¬ 
ponent,  it  was  acqiiiefced  in  without  reluctance,  and  has  been^ 
attended  "with  fuccefs.  I'he  plan  which  has  now  been  brought  . 

forward 
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fprward  by. the  Secretary  of  State,  differs  only  from  that  of  ihg 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  addirion  of  two  new  com- 
miflioners  to  the  Board  of  Qjtitrol ;  and  though  this  alteration 
may  tend  to  excite  popular  efamour,  yet  as  it  will  be  found  that 
diftant  colonial  pofleffions  can  only;  be  prcfei^ved  to  the  parent 
ilate.bv  being  immediately  fubjefted  to  the  executive  power,  we 
muft  confent  to -relinquilh  our  eaftern  dominions,  or  provide 
for  them  that  form  of  government  by  which  only  they  can  be 
retained.  From  the  nature  of  oriental  traffic,  the  *  fortunes  of 
a  few  individuals  would  be  infufficient  to  carry  it  on  :  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  monopoly  is  therefore  not  only  expedient,  but  ne- 
ceffary  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  opening  is  now  given 
to  private  adventurers  as  may  convince  them  of  the  miftaken 
ideas  which  they  have  entertained  on  this  fubjeft,  and  rectify 
their  errors  without .  materially  injuring  their  circumftances. 
I'he  whole  of  the  fcheme  is  diftinguiftied  by  marks  of  great  dil. 
cernmeiit  and  good  fenfe,  and  reflcdls  high  honour  on  the  ta- 
Jents  and  application  of  Mr.^Dundas. 

•  •  THEATRE  OF  WAR.  .  . 

.  On  the  continent  fcveral  a£tions  have  taken  place,  in  which 
the  v.aloiir  .of  the  Britifli  troops  was  confpicuous.  General 
D^mpierre,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  P'rench  republic,' 
has  died  a  martvr  to  its  c^ufe.  Cuftine  has  refigned  his'autho- 
rity ;  and  the  various  and  fuccefsful  revolts  in  different  parts  of 
France  are  bringing  upon  that  unhappyepuntry  all  the'  horrors 
pf  inteftihe  difeord,*  fuperadded'  to  the^calaniities  infli£fed  upon 
it  by  its  numerous  foreign  enemies.  '  •  '  . 

GREAT-BRITAIIJ. 

The  feafon  of  tlie  year  advances,  and  Lord  Hbod,  with  a  riu- 
mcrous  and  well-appointed  fleet,  has  failed  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  F ranee,  therefore,  has  to  encoimter  new  attacks,  with¬ 
out  any  probability  of  being  able  to  with ftand  them.  Tt  may, 
never thelefs,  be  truly  faid,  that  the  National  Convention,  under’ 
the  influence,  of  rather  diredlion,  ofr  the  Jacobin’ Club,  is  a 
more  formidable  enemy  to  that  unhappy  country,  than  all  the 
European  powers  whicK»  are  at  this  momefit  combined  ag-alnfl: 

‘  her.  ‘ 
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